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THE STORY OF A MONUMENT 


STATELY monument of granite and limestone now marks the spot 
where the Revolutionary battle of Oriskany was fought, August 6, 
1777. A history of the series of efforts to secure the erection of this 
monument is worth chronicling, not only because it belongs with the 
record of the completed work, but because it is aptly illustrative of the in- 
difference of Americans to memorials which commemorate their history. 
Perhaps the story of how it was done, of the zeal and well-directed effort 
of the few men who accomplished it, will help to inspire a like zeal and 
effort among dwellers in localities of historic interest yet unmarked. 

The story of the battle of, Oriskany has been fully related in the pages 
of the Magazine of American History (October, 1877, and January, 
1878]. There were aspects of that savage struggle in the woods which 
seemed to have impressed more deeply the men who directed the Revolu- 
tionary war than they have the subsequent historians of that war. The 
Continental Congress,:as soon as it learned of the Oriskany fight and of the 
death of General Herkimer; from the effects of the wound received while 
directing the battle, unanimously passed this resolution, which appears in 
the proceedings for October 4, 1777: 


“« Resolved, That the Governor and Council of New York be desired to erect a monu- 
ment, at Continental expense, of the value of five hundred dollars, to the memory of the 
late Brigadier-General Herkimer, who commanded the militia of Tryon County, in the 
State of New York, and was killed fighting gallantly in defense of the liberties of these 
States.” 


The Continental Congress was addicted to resolutions of this character, 
ordering monuments and trusting to the future to pay for them; its 
purse could not keep pace with its patriotism. But the Congress cannot 
be blamed for the failure to carry out its injunctions, nor indeed can any- 
body else. There is in existence the letter of Governor George Clinton, in 
which, covering to the Committee of Safety of Tryon County a copy of 
the above resolution, he requested that immediate steps be taken for the 


erection of General Herkimer’s monument. The request was neglected 
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for a reason too sadly sufficient. Subsequent to the vattle of Oriskany, 
the entire settled portion of Tryon County, embracing within its original 
limits the country from Schenectady west, had been devastated by the 
raids of Indians and Tories; nearly every member of the Committee of 
Safety was either dead or in prison. The paralysis of despair and deso- 
lation had fallen upon the unhappy Mohawk Valley, whose citizens 
suffered more cruelly and continuously for their patriotism than the in- 
habitants of any other equally extended section of the Thirteen Colonies. 

When such duties are not at once performed, they are generally neg- 
lected altogether. As the Mohawk Valley slowly recuperated from the 
effects of seven years of border warfare, her citizens passed on to new 
interests born of welcome peace. Pushing settlers from the New England 
States flocked into the valley in great numbers, and their influence rapidly 
dominated in the settlement. The body of Nicholas Herkimer had been 
buried in the family cemetery at Danube, and there it was safe if not for- 
gotten. The action of the Continental Congress was certainly forgotten, 
and remained so for nearly fifty years. The story of its re-discovery is in- 
teresting, and I think the credit of it belongs to the late Judge William W. 
Campbell, of Cherry Valley, whose ‘“ Annals of Tryon County,” published 
in 1831, was the pioneer of many subsequent efforts to gather into the 
form of recorded and authenticated history the story of the sufferings and 
the heroism of the Revolutionary dwellers in the Mohawk Valley. Ina 
personal letter to the writer, dated October 5, 1878, Judge Campbell re- 
lates how he gathered the materials for his book by traveling up and down 
the valley, and calling personally upon the survivors of the war time. 
Their reminiscences comprise the bulk of the “ Annals’; Major John 
Frey, the last chairman of the Tryon County Committee of Safety, was 
still living, and in his attic, in an old corn basket filled with papers, 
Judge Campbell came upon the original copy of the Resolution of 
Congress, with the letter of Governor Clinton above alluded to. He does 
not state in what year he discovered these documents; it was probably 
previous to 1827, in which year Governor De Witt Clinton, in his annual 
message to the Legislature, called the attention of that body to the fact 
that it was the year of the semi-centennial anniversary of the battle 
of Oriskany. He quoted the Continental resolution, eulogized the 
character and services of General Herkimer, and urged the Legislature to 
take steps for the erection of the long-neglected memorial. A _ select 
committee was appointed and a bill drafted, which passed the Senate but 
failed in the Lower House. In his next and last annual message, Governor 
Clinton again directed the legislative attention to this subject. Again 
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a special committee was ap- 
pointed, which again reported 
a bill, which again failed. This 
bill provided for the erection 
of a monument at or near the 
place of General Herkimer’s in- 
terment, proposed the names 
of three commissioners to super- 
vise its erection, with power to 
determine its form, size, and 
inscription, and appropriated 
a blank sum of money for it: 
erection. 

Here the matter rested for 
another twenty years, without 
a single effort being made, so 
far as can be discovered, to carry 
out the resolve of Congress. In 
the year 1844, the Democrats 
showed a shrewd appreciation 
of the love of the dramatic in 
the people by arranging a great 
Polk mass meeting on the bat- 
tle-field of Oriskany, to which 
the country people flocked in 
thousands from all the section 
round about. Thus a little of 
the fragrance of history was 
thrown into politics. In 1846, 
Judge Campbell was elected a 
member of the Twenty-ninth 
Congress ‘from New York City. 
During his term of office he 
made astrenuous effort to secure 
a redemption from Congress of 
the pledge 0f 1777. At his sug- 
gestion the New York Historic- 
al Society sent a petition to 
Washington, asking for a fulfill- 
ment of the pledge. , Judge 
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Campbell presented it, and the committee to which the subject was re- 
ferred made a unanimous report in favor of the appropriation of a sum 
four-fold the original amount specified, for the erection of the Herkimer 
monument. Judge Campbell, in the letter already referred to, describes 
the manner of the failure of the measure which lay so near his heart. 
“There were in the House,” he writes, “so many Representatives who 
were interested in having honors paid to colonels and majors and captains 
of the Revolution, that the amendments proposed sent the bill over, and 
it was finally lost, loaded down and swallowed up in a great maelstrom of 
unfinished business. We had at that time another war on our hands, that 
with Mexico, and that in a measure caused forgetfulness of duty to heroes 
of the past.” So time rolled on, and the brave hero of Oriskany slept on in 
his unnoticed grave for thirty years longer. The approach of the centen- 
nial year brought with it that memorable and most gratifying revival of 
interest in the Revolutionary history of the United States, which led to 
the magnificent series of centennial celebrations, beginning in New York 
at Kingston, where was celebrated the birth of the independent empire 
State, including Oriskany, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, Cherry Valley, Elmira, 
Newburgh, and culminating only recently in New York City, by the unveil- 
ing of a noble statue of Washington upon the spot where he took the oath 
of office as the First President of the United States, 

The celebration of Oriskany occurred upon the precise spot where that 
sanguinary conflict was fought, and was attended by the largest gathering 
of people ever assembled in Central New York. The celebration was 
arranged and conducted by the Oneida Historical Society, an organization 
formed in the previous year largely through the stimulus of the approach 
of this anniversary, and which remains to-day one of the most vigorous, 
enthusiastic, and successful of the historical societies of the State. A com- 
plete account of the proceedings of the celebration appears in the publi- 
cations of the Oneida Historical Society, and in the volume of “ Centennial 
Celebrations,” published by the State of New York in 1880. 

This celebration was of immense service in many ways to the cause of 
American historical research. It led to the gathering up of the scattered 
and tangled threads of authority which establish the true and pivotal 
importance of the battle of Oriskany, in achieving the discomfiture of 
Burgoyne’s splendid scheme for the dismemberment of the Central Colony 
of New York. It directed public attention to the careless and indifferent 
manner in which the early records of the Mohawk Valley were preserved ; 
it placed the Oneida Historical Society upon a firm foundation as a 
competent and valuable receptacle and guardian of documents and data 
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relating to that history, and the whole record of the origin, progress and 
development of Central New York, and finally it set the ball in motion, 
which kept moving until at last this graceful and permanent monument 
marks and dedicates the spot where was exemplified the spirit and the 
purpose which lie at the root of American institutions, and which afford us 
the guarantee of their perpetuity. It remains to record the successive 
steps by which the funds for the Oriskany monument were secured ; to 
describe it briefly, and to allude to some of the curious historical 
questions that have been brought to light in consequence of its erection. 
The first president of the Oneida Historical Society was ex-Governor 
Horatio Seymour, whose portrait forms the frontispiece of this Number of 
the Magazine. He has been continued in that office from year to year 
since 1876, and to his efforts and influence chiefly are due the Oriskany 
monument. Immediately after the Oriskany celebration, the Oneida 
Historical Society appointed a special committee, consisting of John 
F, Seymour, Alexander Seward, S. G. Visscher, Charles W. Hutchinson 
and S. N. D. North, to procure the funds and supervise the erection of a 
monument upon the battlefield of Oriskany. This committee, working 
under the direction and inspiration of the president of the society, resolved, 
if possible, to secure the redemption of the pledge of the Continental 
Congress. Hon. William J. Bacon, then member of Congress from the 
Oneida district, and one of the vice-presidents of the society, introduced 
a bill appropriating $4,100 for the Oriskany monument. The sum fixed 
upon was the original $500 pledged, with simple interest reckoned to the 
date of the introduction of the bill—one hundred and three years. The 
bill failed in that Congress, but in the next, when Hon. Cyrus D. Prescott 
represented the Oneida district, the bill passed, very largely because of the 
aid and sympathy of Hon. Anson G. McCook, the chairman of the 
Military Committee of the House. In the meanwhile, private subscriptions 
had been secured to the amount of several thousand dollars. One sub- 
scription list, -especially compelling notice on account of its originator, and 
which aggregated one thousand dollars, was almost exclusively composed 
of one dollar subscriptions from residents in the Mohawk Valley, whose 
ancestors had participated in the battle of Oriskany. It was collected by 
that devoted student of Mohawk Valley history, the late Jephtha R. Simms, 
of Fort Plain, a worthy disciple of Judge Campbell and Nathaniel Benton, 
in gathering and publishing the Revolutionary chronicles of the valley. 
Mr. Simms was not a man of the broadest culture, and his “ History 
of Schoharie County and Border Warfare in New York,’ first published in 
1845, which he expanded into the two large volumes entitled “ The 
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Frontiersmen of New York,” the last published after his death, is full of 
defects from a literary point of view, but fuller still of value as a conserv- 
atory of the personal experiences of the pioneers of the valley. Mr. 
Simms had the erection of a monument to General Herkimer near at 
heart for a quarter of a century before there appeared any probability of 
its consummation. He abandoned with reluctance the original idea of 
erecting it at the grave of the hero in Danube; but the committee ac- 
knowledges an indebtedness to him and an encouragement from his 
enthusiasm, second to that of no other. 

In the meanwhile, Governor Seymour and others, recalling the earlier 
acknowledgment of a duty on the part of the State to aid in the building 
of a monument to Herkimer, appealed again to the Legislature, and at 
the session of 1882 secured the passage of an act appropriating $3,000 
for the monument, to be available whenever the treasurer of the Oneida 
Historical Society should certify to the Controller that an equal amount 
for the same purpose had been raised by private subscription. This certi- 
ficate it was possible to make in April, 1882. Thus an aggregate of $10,- 
100 was secured, representing the combined generosity of nation, State 
and individuals ; and with this sum the committee undertook to construct 
the monument. The Legislature of 1882 also passed an act donating to 
the society for monument purposes, the limestone taken from the weigh 
lock of the Erie canal at Utica, which was removed by the State in the 
summer of that year. There was enough of this limestone to build the 
foundations of the monument and to complete the entire shaft. 

A plot of four acres of ground was purchased as a site and to form 
hereafter a monument park. The formation of the country singularly 
facilitated the plan to locate the monument upon the precise ground over 
which the Oriskany battle was fought. It adorns a knoll which is the 
highest point of ground in the neighborhood, within easy access of the 
public highway, and overlooking the Erie canal and the New York Central 
Railroad. The wilderness road, almost unbroken except for an occasional 
corduroy across a swamp, along which the straggling columns of Herki- 
mer’s rustic militia passed with fatal disregard to discipline, has become 
the highway of a nation’s traffic and travel. Millions of American eyes 
will rest each year upon the monument which recalls the story of what it 
cost to keep the valley free. The site of the monument is west of the 
second of two ravines, in the first of which the ambuscade into which the 
Tryon County militia fell is believed to have hidden. The battle surged 
to and fro over considerable ground, and the fiercest of it is known to have 
occurred at this spot. The exact place where General Herkimer sat upon 
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NICHOLAS HERKIMER, 


his saddle, wounded, smoking his pipe and directing the battle, is identified 
by Morven M. Jones, who visited the field forty years ago, accompanied 
by a surviving participant. It is west of the monument, about fifty feet, 
and beyond another small ravine, unfortunately not within the limits of 
the monument park. 

The Oriskany monument was erected under contract with the Mount 
Waldo Granite Company of Maine and the National Fine Art Foundry 
of New York, whose plans were preferred in an open competition. It was 
built by Alexander T. Pirnie, who also erected the Sir Walter Scott mon- 
ument at Edinburgh, and the Baron Steuben monument at Steuben, 
Oneida County. The superintendent was Hon. William Jones, of Utica. 
It is in obelisk form and stands ninety-three feet above a massive founda- 
tion. The base, of granite, is nineteen feet in height. The impression to 
the eye of the distant observer is of a graceful and slender monolith, 
while the near-by spectator is struck by the massive and imposing character 
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of the work. It may be doubted if there is a monument in the country 
which surpasses that at Oriskany in perfection of design calculated to pro- 
duce these effects. 

The Oriskany monument will rank among artistic memorials chiefly 
from the bronze tablets which form the four panels of its base. One of 
these tablets contains the dedicatory inscription, written by Dr. Edward 
North, of Hamilton College, which reads as follows: 


. HERE WAS FOUGHT 
THE BATTLE OF ORISKANY 
ON THE SIXTH DAY OF AUGUST, 1777; 
HERE BRITISH INVASION WAS CHECKED AND THWARTED; 
HERE GENERAL NICHOLAS HERKIMER, 
INTREPID LEADER OF THE AMERICAN FORCES, 
THO’ MORTALLY WOUNDED, KEPT COMMAND OF THE FIGHT 
TILL THE ENEMY HAD FLED. 
THE LIFE BLOOD OF MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED PATRIOT HEROES 
MADE THIS BATTLE GROUND 
SACRED FOREVER. 


THIS MONUMENT WAS BUILT 
A. D. 1883, IN THE YEAR OF INDEPENDENCE 107, 
BY GRATEFUL DWELLERS IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 
UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AIDED BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Two of the tablets are striking bass-reliefs, designed by J. R. O’ Donovan 
of New York City, and in strict keeping with the realistic scene they are 
intended to illustrate and typify. One of them is a figure of the sturdy 
Herkimer, as the imagination pictures him on that memorable day, with one 
limb bare and the wound upon it rudely dressed; with the short Dutch 
pipe in one hand and the other raised to emphasize the command he is 
giving to the youthful aide at his side—an idealized Herkimer beyond 
doubt, but not an unhistorical Herkimer—a bass-relief of strong and 
effective outlines and characterized by a boldness akin to its subject. The 
other bass-relief is allegorical, and may have been suggested by a well- 
known piece of sculpture at the National Capitol; but it is strictly in- 
digenous to Oriskany and the strange phases of that conflict. It represents 
a hand-to-hand conflict in the forest between a young German-American, 
dressed and trimmed in the Continental fashion, and a typical American 
Indian, horrid of expression in the passion of that battle, nearly naked, 
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lithe but strong of build, with uplifted arm in which the swinging toma- 
hawk trembles and tarries on its journey as the point of the white man’s 
bayonet penetrates the bared breast of the savage. The advanced foot of 
each combatant is planted upon the breast of a dead soldier, who may easily 
be taken to be a Tory or a Hessian, for whose lifeless form the patriotic 
young Dutchman cannot be supposed to feel the ordinary respect. These 
three figures typify the essence of Oriskany; and they may be held also 
to symbolize the struggle between civilization and barbarism, as it was 


TeiPAMPSINE Sate IS aan a repeat aeS 


worked out in the remote forests of the Mohawk during the Revolution. 
It was hand-to-hand ; it was intense, horrid, tragic; it is not sweet to look 
upon; but it is truth ; and the issue was a close one—as close, even, as the 
instant’s point of time which the Continental bayonet is awarded over the 
Indian tomahawk. 

The fourth tablet contains the roster of Oriskany—and it has been the 
most perplexing in preparation for a reason that promises to make it 
always the most interesting and most discussed of the four Oriskany 
bronzes. Never was a more tangled problem in linguistics than the one 
which presented itself for solution in the preparation of this roster. The 
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body of militia that General Herkimer gathered to raise the siege of Fort 
Stanwix is agreed to have consisted of some eight hundred men. So hur- 
riedly was the muster made and so imperfectly were the records kept, that 
it is impossible to dig out the names of more than about two hundred and 
fifty of them, including those known to have been killed, wounded or 
missing. The casualties are supposed to have equaled fully half of the 
number in the engagement. It was literally a battle in the woods—so far 
away from civilization that we do not even know who was there and to 
whom we should do honor. Up to the time of the Oriskany centennial, 
the names of not over one hundred of the participants were commonly 
connected with the vague accounts of the battle. Long and patient 
search among old letters and family records, and some reliance upon ver- 
bal traditions, have swelled this list to its present dimensions. General 
Herkimer’s followers were nearly all of German blood, with some Low 
Dutch among them, and occasionally a few of other nationalities, as 
Irish, Welsh, and the Scotchmen who came over from the Cherry Valley 
settlement. The original settlers in the Mohawk Valley—except the Eng- 
lish settlement that focused around the manor house of Sir William John- 
son—were largely, as is well known, the exiled Palatinates. It has been 
said they were induced to people this country by the Dutch magnates of 
Manhattan, because it was still the hunting-grounds of the Six Nations, 
and they would protect the other colonies to the east, being best. suited 
to that service because they had grown used to the burning and pillage of 
their homes. Germans they were when they came there; Germans they 
were in the Revolution ; and Germans they remain, toa remarkable degree, 
down to this day. As ex-Governor Dorsheimer declared at the centen- 
nial celebration, ‘‘ Oriskany was a German fight. The words of warning 
and encouragement, the exclamations of passion and of pain, the shouts 
of battle and of victory, and the commands which the wounded Herkimer 
spoke and the prayers of the dying, were in the German language.’ 

And yet the admixture of races had already begun to play pranks with 
the names of these Germans. These pranks have continued and accumu- 
lated, until to-day the descendants of many of the participants in that 
“German fight” would not know the names of their ancestors if spelled 
on the roster as they were spelled correctly at the time Oriskany was 
fought. Hence arose a great contention, which raged fiercely for many 
weeks in the local press and in the meetings of the Historical Society, as 
to which was the proper spelling to adopt, the Anglicized, modern spelling, 
now generally in vogue in the Valley, or the original spelling in vogue one 
hundred years ago. 
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The problem was further complicated by the fact that the original 
Palatinates and their descendants who comprised the bulk of the yeomanry 
of the Mohawk Valley in the Revolution, were not an educated people. 
They had no schools, nor any time for schools. Many of the wealthiest 
and most respected of the Jand-owners among them could neither read nor 
write. None of them—nor anybody else, for that matter—could correctly 
spell the now unintelligible jargon which arose from the free intermin- 
gling of English and German speaking people, who were compelled in their 


business transactions and social intercourse. to each make use of more or 
less of the patois of the other. There are preserved several dockets of the 
Dutch Justices of the Peace of Tryon County which are utterly undeci- 
pherable by any one not intimately familiar with that patozs. There can be 
no better illustration of the linguistic confusion of the time and place than 
that afforded by the case of General Herkimer himself, over the spelling 
of whose name on the roster the controversy waxed fiercest. General 
Herkimer would be called an ignorant man in these days. The few speci- 
mens we have of his manuscript justify this judgment. One of the most 
curious of these, preserved by the Oneida Historical Society, throws a 
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flood of light upon this question. Transcribed literally, it reads as 
follows: 


Ser you will order your bodellyen do merchs immiedeetleh do fordedward weid for 
das brofiesen and amonieschen fied for on betell. Dis yu will dis ben your berrell—from 
frind 

NICOLAS HERCHHEIMER, 
To Cornell pieder bellinger 
ad de flets 
Ochdober 18, 1776. 


The order, rendered in English, reads as follows: 


Str: You will order your battalion to march immediately to Fort Edward with four 
days’ provisions and ammunition fit for one battle. 
This you will disobey (at) your peril. 
From (your) Friend, 
NICOLAS HERCHHEIMER. 
To Colonel PETER BELLINGER, at The Flats. 
October 18, 1776. 


As a philological study, this order would furnish the text for an inter- 
esting treatise upon the linguistic evolution of the Mohawk Valley. It is 
of interest in this connection for the light it throws upon the question of 
the proper spelling of the German names upon the Oriskany roster. Ig- 
norant of ordinary spelling, as General Herkimer clearly was, he must 
have had some clear ideas at least upon the way in which he preferred to 
spell his own name, and the reasons for that way. It is certain that in all 
his autographs preserved, he spelled it uniformly. In the “Calendar of 
New York Historical Manuscripts,” published by the State, are repro- 
duced a number of letters from him, in which his name is spelled as above, 
except that in two cases, where the two ’s come together in the middle 
of the name, a X is substituted for the first H. A careful inspection of 
his autograph shows that this substitution must have been the result of 
carelessness; for there is no appreciable difference in the formation of the 
two letters. Thus the X has worked its way into the spelling of the name 
by ignorance, or carelessness, or both. It is true, however, that even then 
there was no uniformity in the family method of spelling the name. In 
the roster of the Tryon County militia, made out in 1775, the name of the 
General’s tory brother—from which branch of the family, by the way, 
sprang some of our best known families of to-day—is spelled Hanyoost 
Herkheimer. The lack of any established methods of orthography at that 
period resulted in a round dozen different ways of spelling this name, for 
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each of which more or less family sanction, more or less modern, can be 
found. Here are some of these methods: 

Herchheimer, Herkheimer, Herkhiemer, Herkemeyer, Herkimer, Her- 
komer, Harcomer, Herkeimer, Herckheimer, Hercheimer. 

Nor is there any certainty as to the exact origin and meaning of the 
name, to serve as a guide to the true spelling. A place called “ Herk- 
heim” is mentioned in some German geographies as lying on the River 
Ill, in Upper Alsace, and the name may have sprung from it. The ter- 
mination “er” denotes origin; so that “ Herkheimer” would signify one 
born in or coming from Herkheim. This theory is not overthrown, even 
though the place has no existence at present, and notwithstanding the 
fact that it is not situated in the Palatinate proper, since the location 
stated is only a little south of it. In Unterfranken, North Bavaria, not 
far from Wurtzburg, is a small village named “ Herchsheim.” The in- 
serted S in this name is of little significance, and does not mitigate against 
the possibility that the name has this town for its origin. These specula- 
tions do not help the matter, however. Very naturally the tendency was, 
as it is with all words, in all languages, and in all stages of civilization, to 
settle into the easiest and quickest method of spelling the Dutch names 
in the Mohawk. The tendency also was, outside of the valley, to Angli- 
cize the spelling as much as possible. Thus, in the resolution of the Con- 
tinental Congress ordering the erection of a monument, the spelling Her- 
kimer was adopted. The mover knew how the name was universally 
pronounced ; he did not know how it was commonly spelled by the owners 
of it. In other records of the Continental Congress the name is spelled 
Herkomer, which conveys very nearly the same sound. 

It is easier to imagine than to describe the confusion of language re- 
sulting from the English spelling of words and names that continued to 
retain their German pronunciation. Take the name Fuchs for an example. 
Very early the English notaries in the valley began to write it For ; and 
many documents are produced to prove that it was so written, and this 
writing accepted by the members of the family long previous to the Revo- 
lution. Yet it is just as certain that the pronunciation of the name re- 
mained Fuchs, and that that pronunciation is largely retained by the 
descendants of the family, notwithstanding the irresistible linguistic ten- 
dencies of a section now overwhelmingly Anglicized, down to this day. 
Again, the historian Kapp gives an instance in which the German name 
Fuerstein was translated into Flint, and subsequently re-translated into 
Gun, by which latter name the descendants now pass. The question is, 
whether, if this particular man had been in the battle of Oriskany, his 
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name should have been graven upon the roster as Fuerstein, Flint, or Gun ? 
The decision was to the effect that the monument was erected not for'the 
glory of the living, but for the commemoration of the valor of the dead. 
It was Zimmermann who fought at Oriskany, and not those of his descend- 
ants who choose to call themselves Carpenter ; it was Weber who died 
there, not the descendants who go by the name of Weaver ; it was Wag- 
ner who earned our gratitude on that bloody field, not the scions of the 
collateral branches who spell their name Waggoner. 

There are some instances of the curious errors which must necessarily 
have followed from any other decision of this question. Mr. Simms, in his 
“ Frontiersmen of New York,” gives one. The celebrated half-breed, Corn- 
planter, known while he lived by the cognomen Adee/, which indicated the 
French mixture in his Indian blood, has been remembered in Pennsylvania 
by a monument erected over his grave in Warren County, by order of the 
Legislature of that State. Upon the die of that monument is this in- 
scription : 


“‘ John O’Bail, alias Cornplanter ; 
Died at Cornplantertown, February 18, 1836, aged about 
one hundred years.”’ 


It is bad enough that this monument, erected for the enlightenment 
of coming generations, should have made the old chieftain about ten years 
older than he was when he died; and it is infinitely worse that it should 
have perpetuated his name in an orthography that makes him out a full- 
blooded Irishman. The Oriskany monument, with as good reason, might 
have made Englishmen born and bred out of the full-blooded Germans 
who conquered and died at Oriskany. Nearly all of the names upon this 
roster have assumed an English form with the lapse of time. They have 
grown to resemble the names of men who came from England contempo- 
raneously with the Palatinate settlement in the Mohawk Valley. It was 
argued in behalf of the modern spelling that it is the spelling that is to 
prevail in the future; that no one would know who was meant if this ob- 
solete orthography was preserved in the bronze; and that respect should 
be shown to the families which, while sacredly preserving traditions, had 
abandoned the spelling that was good enough for their ancestors. On the 
other hand, the argument shaped itself somewhat as follows: That in 
nearly every name in controversy, the changes in orthography were not 
uniform ; that Zzmmermann was sometimes retained, sometimes spelled 
Timmermann, sometimes metamorphosed into Carpenter, that Visscher, 
which is right, was retained by many, while more had gone over to Fisher ; 
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that Kraus was sometimes Krause, and sometimes Crouse ; that Lieber was 
now Seeber, and then Zieber ; and so on through the whole list ; that these 
variations and sub-variations would continue in the future as they had in- 
creased in the past; that they were simply corruptions of a spelling that 
was once uniform; and that in a majority of instances no difficulty existed 
in determining which spelling was right, according to the rules of phi- 
lology; that uniformity could only be secured by following inexorably 
those rules; that uniformity was indispensable, else every scion of every 
family who followed a different spelling from some other scion would have 
a just grievance if its particular spelling was ignored in preference to that 
other; that Oriskany was a purely German battle, and the commemora- 
tion of it should be loyal to German standards; and that the monument, 
being erected for purposes chiefly historical, must be true to history, indi- 
vidualizing the participants in the battle as they were individualized when 
alive. 

A monument is a teacher as well as a memorial. The Oriskany monu- 
ment will be no less effective as a memorial, because the roster inscribed 
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upon it teaches that the great bulk of the participants on the American 
side were men who had not dropped their German tongue or their German 
orthography; men who were not fighting for a nationality, whose idea of 
patriotism had its origin in a common impulse with fellow-colonists who 
spoke a tongue they could not understand, but who were fighting pri- 
marily for the protection of their homes. There was no battle like it in 
the whole Revolution, and this quaint Dutch spelling on the roster tells 
the reason why. There has been no battle quite like it before or since. 
Oriskany is absolutely unique. The memorial of Oriskany emphasizes this 
uniqueness to the fullest extent possible. Thus does it best serve the 
double purpose for which it was erected. 


Utica, N. Y., July 10, 1884. 





DID THE ROMANS COLONIZE AMERICA? 
I.—PROBLEMS AND FACTORS 


Who first colonized the Western Continent ? 

From what far-off land came the primal pioneer to the shores of 
America? When and where, and over what trackless seas did he sail ? 

Who was the mother, who was the father, and what was the language 
lisped by the first-born under the Western skies ? 

These are profound questions, which have agitated the minds of men for 
centuries. Science has wrestled long and earnestly with the mysteries sur- 
rounding the Red man; but the wisdom of the wisest has failed in reach- 
ing any satisfactory conclusions. The voice of History is silent, giving no 
response to the long-pressed queries, and even the tongue of Tradition tells 
not its vague and uncertain tale concerning the origin of the earliest peo- 
ples of the Western world. There remains not so much as a hieroglyphic 
in which may be traced the faintest vestige of the birthplace or language 
of their sires, 

The Indian is enigmatic. He is the profoundest historical problem of 
all the ages. He is not, however, involved in such mazes of darkness and 
confusion that there is no clue to the truth. We have well-defined bases 
upon which to proceed. There are three well-known factors presented in 
the problems; upon these alone now depend all legitimate calculations if 
we expect to obtain any trustworthy results. 

The prehistoric peoples of America are revealed to us in Custom 
or CHARACTER; and also in ART and in LANGUAGE. There are frag- 
mentary remains of each of these all over the continent.—The naturalist 
takes a fossil, and from that fossil he delineates an extinct species. Can 
we take the fragmentary remains pertaining to the dead races of the con. 
tinent, and construct therefrom the skeleton of a Truth? The testimonies 
we have indicate that there was once a people in America possessed of a 
high order of civilization. The savages of to-day represent the degenerate 
and retrograding sons of illustrious sires. Hints of the culture of the 
ancient Americans are yet found in many places in the land. Our pre- 
historic ruins reflect not only a high order of ART, but art founded upon 
pre-existent models known in old civilizations. This art displays a mind 


and a hand trained in the schools of science. The civilization and art of 
Vor. XII.—No, 2.—8 
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the American were yet flourishing when the conquests of the Spaniards 
Cortes and Pizarro put an end to their vitality. There were—and are yet 
—visible deep impresses in the CHARACTER of the Aborigines—the dis- 
tinct marks of nationality—made by the silent but sure forces of thought 
and habit for countless ages. These, doubtless, descended from the earliest 
generations here. They indicate, beyond question, an antecedent type 
long existent somewhere in history.* Thirdly, the LANGUAGE of the earliest 
colonists of America is full of evidences of illustrious birth, Those people 
were neither beast nor savage. Their speech was not the gibberish of the 
untutored barbarian; it was, indeed, a speech which by common consent 
had origin in cultured minds. 

The three factors in our problems are all productive or illustrative of 
civilization. What era in the world’s history does that civilization repre- 
sent ? 

The answer to this query—the index to the theory of these papers— 
lies in the title we have chosen, DID THE ROMANS COLONIZE AMERICA? 

We consider first the most universal of the testimonies reflecting the 
Indian’s origin. We say universal, for whithersoever the man wandered 
over the continent, he left behind him as a testimonial, the shreds of his 
LANGUAGE. Let us see if we can unravel the strange woof contained in the 
words found here representing the earliest peoples of the Western World. 
Mr. Jefferson in “‘ Notes on Virginia,” has said that “ a knowledge of their 
several languages would be the most certain evidence of their common 
derivation. . . . Were vocabularies formed of all the languages spoken 
in North and South America, preserving their appellations . . . it 
would furnish opportunities . . . to construct the best evidence of the 
derivation of this part of the human family.” .This, indeed, touches the 
very key-note of the subject. The appellations of a nation are always in- 
dicative of their origin. This fact is observable all over the world. German 
people usually do not adopt French names. Nor does the nomenclature 
of France savor of Ireland or China. China does not borrow her words 
from the Hottentot of Africa, nor from the nations of Britain. And 
whence, then, came the “ appellations ” of the Aborigines of America? 

The most common, and the most universal, and at the same time the 
most ancient, of the Indian “ appellations” have been ‘“‘ preserved.” 
They are the RIVER NAMES of the continent. These words are the very 
oldest testimonies that exist delineating the speech of the earliest domi- 

* See Irving’s ‘‘ Life and Voyages of Columbus,” vol. i., pages 139-141. This authority is 


quoted as more convenient and accessible to the general reader than the Spanish originals to which 
Irving refers. 
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nant races in America. Exactly how old they are, it is impossible to tell. 
But it is well known that they are not the coinage of the rude people 
found here in the 15th and 16th centuries, any more than that the names 
of the rivers of the Old World are due to the present nations there. All 
geographical nomenclature, with rare exceptions, belongs to remote 
periods—much of it in the Old World, as well as in the New, to the pre- 
historic ages.* The Indian names of our rivers belong to a period when 
one common language was known, when one dominant race ruled, through- 
out the entire length and breadth of America. These names illustrate or 
indicate the language of the men who colonized the continent. 

How do we know these facts ? 

In the very earliest dawn of civilization, in the earliest developments of 
the human tongue, geographical nomenclature was invented—or had its 
birth—and titles were applied to rivers. Geographical names rarely ever 
perish. As the tides of humanity swept over the earth from radial centres, 
among the very first acts of the primal colonist in all lands was to name 
the waters. Once rightly applied, the river name usually lives forever. 
For there is a principle in man which induces the preservation of ancient 
titles as well as ancient landmarks, which are frequently identical. As the 
River often became the boundary between man and man, between nation 
and nation, becoming, in fact, the landmark which could not be removed, 
the word—its NAME—was kept as something sacred and inviolate. The 
titles were sometimes supplanted by explorer or conqueror; and often in 
the defectiveness of the human tongue, or in the caprice of the pen, mere 
verbal variations, abbreviations, and corruptions of the true word were in- 
vented and perpetuated. Yet the ancient names still lived. They were 
kept in the traditions of man; and they are to-day found in the archives of 
history, or elsewhere in literature. 

There are very few of the Aboriginal titles of the rivers of America, 
but what a patient search will produce them. Often there are found 
several names applying to the waters; but the most ancient of all of 
them is readily detected by its singular conformity to the well-defined 
model. The mere tribal or dialectic distinction often appears.—There is 
a science in nomenclature which should be made to delineate the history 
of these ancient appellations, 

Underlying that science is the well-known fact in Indian character, that 
all the words of our Aborigines illustrated some truth. With them, every 
name had a definite significance; even tradition tells us that their words 


* The origin of many of the most common European and Asiatic names on the maps of the 
world is unknown. 
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always “mean” something.* In the preservation of the ancient names, 
their significance has often descended to us with the title itself; and in 
many instances we are enabled to read the Indian’s word in the light of 
comparative truth. 

One great difficulty, however, to be encountered in the analyses of 
Indian river names lies in the fact that they come to us not in the garb in 
which the Red man would have written them for us had his knowledge of 
language been preserved and developed and cultivated as ours; but they 
come to us through long ages of mere oral tradition, kept often in mere 
corruptions, simply in the memories of men; their sound finally transcribed 
by the pens of foreigners; and the translations reaching us in the fanciful 
garbs of Spanish, French, German, Anglican, or other Continental lan- 
guages. The later discoverers and explorers in America heard the Indian 
speak his river names. They were the words of the earliest fathers here— 
just as the words of the earliest fathers are heard in India, in Turkey, in 
Germany, in Russia—heard, in fact, all over the world wherever the 
ancient river name is spoken. 

A very prominent feature of the Indian nomenclature lies in its singular 
analogy to the words of our oldest civilizations. While it is confidently 
believed by many that the native names here are, in their musical sylla- 
bication, wholly unlike the language of any other nation under the sun, 
the fact is, there is scarcely a primitive river name found in America, but 
what an analogous or similar word may be found somewhere in the geo- 
graphical literature of the Old World. The American names, as heretofore 
observed, in careful comparisons appear to be constructed on pre-existent 
models—models known in the language of many peoples of earth. These 
models illustrate and emphasize another very remarkable fact. 

All the primitive peoples of earth are known to have used in the struct- 
ure of their river nomenclatures, the same common and universal syllabic 
expressions, designated as TERMS; and which are the ancient exponents or 
significants of our words WATER and RIVER, with their varying conditions. 
These TERMS are known to man under every condition of his existence, 
whether civilized or barbarian; they are traced backwards, through the 
intervening tongues, to the oldest of all known languages. The American 
Indian uses the same terms in his river names that were used by all the 
aggressive races that overran and colonized Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Writers on language usually denominate that wide embrace of speech 


* Many of our modern names are mere honorary titles or fanciful creations utterly devoid of 
meaning. The Indian had but little of the honorary, hereditary, or fanciful in his character 
Their words appear to have been constructed on thoroughly scientific principles. 
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which immediately antedates the historical tongues as the SEMITIC LAN- 
GUAGE.* From the Semitic root have sprung three great branches—the 
Hebrew, the Chaldee (or Aramean), and the Arabic. While each of these 
has had its countless offshoots and dialects, directly to these three may be 
traced the historical languages of civilization, and in which are found all 
the ancient terms for water and river, now known, either in purity or with 
mere variation and verbal corruptions, in all the river nomenclatures of 
the world, including that of the Americas. There is no corruption or 
abbreviation of those ancient terms known to the Oriental or European lan- 
guages, but what an identical word is found to match it in the river names 
of the Western Continent. And yet not only does the Indian show famil- 
iarity with the ancient terms for water and river, but he had knowledge 
also of other terms unknown to the ancients up to a certain period in 
historical annals. That period embraces the Latin. 

A glance at the terms themselves may enable us to have a more definite 
understanding of the problems before us—a more intelligent idea of the 
manner in which the Indian showed his familiarity with the tongues of 
civilization. By comparative illustrations, we may be able to trace the 
Indian down through all the historical eras represented by Hebrew, 
Sanscrit, Celtic, Phcenecian, Arabic, Persian, Indo-Germanic, and even 
through the Greek into the bosom of the Roman. And if the testimonies 
of philology have any value in determining historic truth, we may find the 
earliests colonists of the Western Continent in a people reaching its shores 
from what is now a province on the western coast of the Kingdom of 
Italy. 

Startling as this proposition may seem, it is made in the sober convic- 
tion of its truth. But to illustrate fully all the evidences showing the 
Indian's familiarity with the historic languages of the Old World, from the 
Hebrew to the Roman, would detail upon the writer the task of a volume 
in itself, occupying more than our allotted space in this paper. Deferring 
that duty to a future issue, we shall have to content ourselves in this with 
a few brief examples. 

In presenting the reader first with the ancient terms found in the 
structure of river nomenclatures everywhere, it must be remembered that 


* Lying still beyond the Semitic is what is usually'denominated the GERM LANGUAGE—a lan- 
guage of brief roots, or germs, which make up the great body of known tongues. All modern 
languages are chiefly composite—their composite character obtained from what are now generally 
regarded ‘‘dead languages,” with modern types of the old. The dead languages were also 
composite to a great extent. They were made up of those brief roots which had birth in the 
primal speech of man—the Germ Language. 
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we are considering words the most of which do not belong to the historical 
languages; but words that antedate them, and extend into the Semitic, 
or germ language, and that these cover a period when merely the very 
briefest and simplest expressions of tongue constituted the speech of 
man. It was an era furthermore when, as believed by learned writers, that 
speech was composed of only two classes of words, known now usually 
as nouns and verbs. Then, there were no adjectives or descriptive phrases 
employed in human speech. To this fact the river nomenclature of the 
extreme ancients bears unquestioned and emphatic testimony. 

The terms composing this river nomenclature were few and brief—not 
more than half a dozen with their varying expressions :—these represent- 
ing, without the aid of epithet, the condition or character of the river 
named. What was the actual origin of the remote germ in the earliest 
tongue, will forever remain unknown. One exception alone may be con- 
sidered. We know, however, with actual certainty, what forms the words 
took in the historical languages. 

One of the most ancient river names now known—ABANA of Damascus 
—contains two of our TERMS. As this word has never since been applied 
to the river (at least so far as is known), it is supposed that Naaman the 
leper, who first used the expression historically, applied the traditional 
name to the waters—for he was a learned man, supposed to have been 
versed in the traditional lore of his country. 

The two terms in this name are ABA and NA. The actual translation 
of the word as a Hebrew expression makes it ‘“‘ waters” “ sure,”—that is 
waters that flow certainly, with perpetuity. (Isaiah xxxiii., 16.) 

In the Hebrew (where the word is found both as ABANA and AMANA, 
the consonants B and M being often used interchangeably) the letter M is 
the brief significant of the word for water; its full expression is Mo or Ma. 
—(In the original Hebrew the vowels are omitted—and the reader or 
translator is often allowed to supply the omission according to his own 
conjecture. So says Gesenius, the great authority in ancient languages.)* 

Languages which are dialects of, or cognate with, the Hebrew, use 
varying expressions of the term ABA for river or water. The Sanscrit, 
which also omitted the vowels often, had AP as the significant of water. 
In the Dacian or Wallachian, the word is written APA. These are the 
same as ABA, for Band P are often used interchangeably in the languages of 
old. The Persian expression of ABA is in AB, with the pronunciation and 
frequent writing of AUB. 

The Arabic of the word is the final syllable, BA; or, as sometimes 


* Hebrew Grammar, page 22 (Dr. Roediger). Appletons. 1868. Comp. remarks, page 5, also. 
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written, BAR or BAHR, the-latter containing a hint of an additional term 
known in the river nomenclature of all nations—the Sanscrit word RI. As 
the consonants L and R are used interchangeably also in many languages, 
this latter term is often found rendered LI. 

The idea expressed in the primitive term RI, is that of a restless, rapid, 
rushing current—a stream, a torrent, or a cataract. Its coinage was per- 
haps due to an onomatopic principle developing in the mind of the earliest 
philosopher. The term is found now in the river nomenclatures of every 
people under the sun, and always expressive of the rippling, rapid water. 
It has received many differing expressions in the written languages of man. 
We see it in the BRAHAMPOOTRA of Asia, in the NACHAR and NIGER of 
Africa; in the RHINE, the RHONE, and the DNEISTER of Europe, and in 
America it is in MISSOURI and NIAGARA, and in countless other river 
names, not only in America, but elsewhere all over the world. In the 
name NIAGARA, RI appears written with a, while the term NA is rendered 
with i, the true word being really NAAGARI (or more correctly still Naog- 
hari. All our Indian words are written in mere conjectural or fanciful 
orthography, as we shall see more clearly as we proceed). 

In the name NIAGARA, an additional factor or term is seen—“ aga,” or 
really OGHA. 

In the early Semitic or Germ language, there was another word for 
river, in addition to the term ABA, which is supposed to be often merely 
water. It is, however, impossible now to give the original word a definite 
expression. The Hebrew, the Sanscrit, and the Celtic have slightly vary- 
ing orthographies for it. In our ordinary transcripts, or versions, of the 
Sanscrit, the term appears as OGHA. The English word ocean is traced to 
this term. The Celtic language has the term written ACHA, or ACHT; and 
from which the Latin word acva or agua comes. These words are given 
in our Lexicons as the significants of water or river. 

In the ancient Germanic or Tuetonic language of Europe the term has 
been rendered AHA or AHHA, our authorities stating that this is also a 
correct pronunciation of the Celtic ACHA. Writers on language usually 
refer to the word AHA as the Germanic equivalent of the words ACHA, APA, 
and AQUA—water or river. Probably the facts are that ABA and the group 
of terms owing their origin to it, variously rendered in b and p, making 
really one primitive word, was in the ancient speech the true term for 
WATER, while the word written with g, c, ch, and q, refers always to the 
running river, with the possible exception of the Latin agua, which is 
expressive of either water or river. AHA may be considered simply as the 
ancient Tuetonic expression of ACHA, as it is known that defect has existed 
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for countless ages in the German tongues, preventing their pronunciations 
of certain digraphs in speech—a fact we shall have occasion to refer to 
again. 

There are developed so far but two of the ancient terms for water and 
river, ABA and OGHA. NA, while not purely an adjective, was expressive 
of the constantly flowing water. There was another term in the ancient 
speech expressive of the character of the water. It is the syllable DE 
(often rendered “dee”). It is seen in the Sanscrit words DENA and DEaP; 
and it is supposed to be the root of our English word “ deep,” this coming, 
says Webster, from the Anglo-Saxon deop, the same as the Sanscrit deaf, 
meaning the deep waters, as the sea. DENA is the flowing deep water, while 
RINA, another Sanscrit word, is the rapid flowing water. DENA, DEPA, 
and DEAP are all analogous if not identical. It is well known that D and 
T often interchange in languages—one being used for the other. Our 
authorities state that the Indian word now written TIPPA is correctly ren- 
dered Depa. (See Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer.) 


It is scarcely necessary to burden these pages with full illustrations of 
the manner in which these ancient terms have entered the river nomen- 
clatures of the Old World. They are seen in purity and corruption every- 
where there, and they are so imbedded in the historical languages that refer- 
ences are superfluous. One fact should be remembered—the vowel sounds, 
especially, in the terms are given all manner of writings. This is due to 
the fact that the expressions of sounds have no common uniform and 
arbitrary orthographies in the language of men. 

In the Old World especially, where a is often rendered in o and u,* we 
see, for instance, that ABA is written OBA and UBA, and OBI and UBI. 
These are the names of Russian rivers. We write the same thing in our 
Indian nomenclature, OBEY (a river in Tennessee), and YUBA, a river in 
California, while in Africa one of the native (Bari) names of the NILE is 
given as YUBIRI—ABA with the addition of the term RI. 

The Persian method of expressing ABA, as in AUB, or AB, is seen in the 
Asiatic rivers PUNJAUB, MURJAUB, and CHENAUB or CHENAB. The term 
is not confined to Persia alone. France has a river named AUBE. There 
are more than fifty rivers in Europe showing the presence of ABA and APA 
in their names. The Indian nomenclature shows alike number. The reader’s 
memory can call up the names. The Persian sound is heard in the names 
CATAWBA, SENATOBA, MANITOBA, and others; while the pure Sanscrit or 


*It is very common to find in the old world words which have origin in those primitive 
languages which were chiefly consonantal in structure, now written with either of the vowel sounds. 
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Dacian expression is found in such names as APA-LACHA, AL-APA-HAW, 
SAX-APA-HAW, CANIAPUSCAW, and in the original of the word Mississippi, 
which was MESSIS-APA. The very name ABANA is found in the Indian 
word written ABANAY. 

In the former of these illustrations (in APALACHA) we see the Celtic 
ACHA in connection with the Sanscrit AP. In two others we see the Ger- 
manic term AHA (haw), and in the three others we find with the ancient 
term for river prefixes well known in the Latin—prefixes which are unmis- 
takably adjectives of modern birth. 

APA is rendered with o in the European river names, written OPPA (in 
Italy and Silesia also). It is written with o in the Indian names OPEQUAN 
and OPELIKA, and numerous others. The Po (once the Padus or Padee 
river of Italy) gets its title from APA. The final vowel is often written 
with o in the Indian, as in APPOMATOX, APPODEE, and in many others. 
It is written with u also, as in APPUREMAC. 

ABA and APA are often rendered with the vowel i, as in MISSISIPPI, 
OsIPPE, CARIBBE, and ABBATIBBE. In the ancient name JOLIBAH of Africa 
(once the Niger), and in the MERIBAH of the Hebrew, we see the same term. 

The Celtic term ACHA is found in a score of instances in the Indian 
river names in absolute purity, often alone, as in our numerous HATCHIES. 
It is more frequently joined with a modern descriptive epithet. (By the 
term “modern,” as used in this and a previous paragraph, I refer to the 
historical periods.) We see the Celtic word in OSWEGATCHIE, CALOOSA- 
TALCHIE, CHOCTAWHATCHIE, etc. 

ACHA is found in river nomenclature all over the world. In Sicily is 
a river—the name is pronounced Afchee, but the writing of the word there 
is ACE. Sumatra has ATCHEEN. ACHEEN in Germany is pronounced 
nearly Ockeen. Nearly all the German river words showing the Celtic root 
ACHA, with the c sounded, give this consonant the hard or k sound. 
AACH—a river there—is pronounced A#. This pronunciation of the syl- 
lable ACH is prevalent all over the world. It isso similar in many instances 
to.the sound of the initial syllable in the Sanscrit term OGHA that it is 
often a difficult matter to determine to which word a corruption is due— 
whether to OGHA or ACHA, asin the word NIAGARA. The “aga” here may 
be traced to the sound of either (though the terms themselves are really 
one and the same). 

This recognized difficulty is more conspicuous in the Indian nomencla- 
ture than in the names of the Old World—due to the manner in which we 
have received the Aboriginal names of America. Yet even in the existent 
writings of the Indian words we find very striking similarities and analogies 
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everyway to these names in the words of the Old World. We have space 
for but few illustrations in this paper. We notice only a few. 

The Indian name SARATOGA has an exact counterpart in the SARATOWKA 
of Russia. The word SARA itself is in many names in America and the 
Old World besides.* All over the Old World are GARRIS and GARRAS. 
We have in the Indian GARRY and GAURIBA. All over the Old World 
are LooRIS or LURIS. The same word is written more than once in our 
Indian names LURAY. LU isa corruption of LI (for Ri). In African 
nomenclature the same words are written with either Ru or Lu—as in RU- 
BUMBA, which is also LUVEMBA. Africa has the river RUANNA. In our 
Indian nomenclature the same word shows the Latin root in the way it is 
now written—RIVANNA. The vowel is sometimes written in o, in Africa. 
We find there the LOWANDO. In America we have it simply WANDO. In 
Africa is MONONGAH. In America we have MONONGAHELA—in the “ ela,” 
a well-known Latin word seen. (The meanings of these words will be dis- 
cussed in future.) In Africa is the KyociA. We have in New York the 
CAYUGA—pronunciations almost identical. 

All over the Old World we find the word COOSEY or KoosI, in the river 
names, There are more than a dozen COOSAS in the Indian. The word 
MOOSE is also a “native Indian name.” Yet in Europe and Asia it is seen 
written Mousa. The WOLGA is a river in Europe; the WOLKEE a river 
in Alabama. In Africa isthe CONGO. In America is the CONCHO, and 
also the CONGAREE—the Sanscrit RI added. SARABAT is in Asia; SARA- 
BITA is in South America. 

The name Mississippi was originally MESSISAPA, which is not unlike 
MESOPOTAMIA, of Asia. Our fanciful name Tennessee was once TENASSY 
(or Tenacha), like the other Asiatic word TENASSARIM. The GENESSEE of 
New York is like the YENESSEE of Russia. YEMASIE is also similar. 
ONEGA of Russia is similar to ONEIDA of America. 

The word SHOCCO or SOCO is in the Hebrew of the Old Testament. It 
is also a river in Europe. As SHOCKOE and SACO, it is in the Indian no- 
menclature from Maine to North Carolina. SARANAC is in New York; 
SARAWAK is in Borneo, and SARAMACCA is in South America. CHILI of 
South America is heard in the Japan river name PEE-CHEE-LEE. UJlIJI of 
Africa finds its likeness in the Jujuy of the Indian. 

OOCHEE (which is a corruption of either ACHA or OGHA) is found in 
many river names of the world—in Russia, China, France, Scotland, and 


* SaRA is a river in Russia, Switzerland, France, and in Louisiana. It is SARARI in Brazil— 
another term added. Tigris—7egree or Tiegra—is found in river nomenclature in Asia and in 
America in several places. Tigre is in Africa. 
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often in the Indian. From this term comes the word written by our early 
French explorers, OUACHITA (now the WASHITA or WICHITA). We find 
what is perhaps identically the same thing in a French transcript of a 
Polish name—OUCHITZA. The name CANOOCHEE of the Aboriginal 
American, and which is very like the Asiatic word CANOJIA, gives us a 
descriptive epithet which is evidently borrowed from the Greek. There 
are more than a score of the Indian names applying to rivers bordered by 
the canes—names having in their structure the Greek canna. We shall 
refer to them again. 

The above examples—selected at random, and without any effort to 
give the fullest analogies in the Indian nomenclature to those of the Old 
World—certainly convey the idea that the river names of America were 
not devised in utter ignorance of the language of the Old World. Count- 
less other testimonies could be adduced showing the verbal analogies of 
the Indian to those of the civilized people of the Eastern Continent. The 
occasional use by the Indian of similar syllabic expressions, or even coin- 
cident phrases and complete words found in the speech of unknown people 
in remote countries, could be accounted for on the ground of accidentality 
or otherwise. Yet the nomenclatures of the Red man—his “appellations ” 
—are too full of similarity and actual identity with the words of the Old 
World for us to doubt for a moment the earliest colonist’s knowledge of 
the pre-existent models. We must confess that there is revealed by the 
Indian names a knowledge of the historical languages and their etymolog- 
ical laws governing the coinage of words. 

We have seen some of the examples of the Indian familiarity with 
terms having origin in languages antedating the Latin. Let us now see if 
his knowledge extended through, or embraced, the speech of the Romans. 
Let us see if we tan detect in the river nomenclature of American Abo- 
rigines a knowledge of idioms and phrases that cannot be traced beyond 
the limits of the Latin into an anterior tongue. When we shall have seen 
the testimonials relating to the origin of the earliest colonists of America 
as they are revealed by the LANGUAGE of those people, we shall then con- 
sider the analogies existing in CHARACTER and ART. 


II.—THE LATIN TERM. 


We shall consider next the Term for Water or River, used by the 
Romans. 

It must be admitted that the Roman geographers were familiar with 
antecedent literature—with antecedent river nomenclature especially. But 
notwithstanding the fact that the Latin was a composite language, there 
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are many words therein, the existence of which were unknown until the 
Roman language had its birth and became fixed in the literature of the 
world. Among these words was the well-known term AQUA, with its 
peculiar Latin pronunciation. Although a cognate of the Sanscrit and 
the Celtic terms, the equivalent of our word for water or river, its birth is 
at a well-defined historical period. 

And yet if we accept the testimonies of the early explorers of America, 
this word AQUA was well and thoroughly known, and correctly spoken, 
by the native peoples here wherever the foot of the pioneer trod. 

The very first river names recorded by Columbus and the secretaries of 
his expeditions reveal the word AQUA. The revelations come to us tinged 
with the Spanish of the writers, and very naturally so too, in the garb of 
“agua ”’—this being the Spanish writing of the Latin term. But the ex- 
amples are recorded as “native words.” Among others are XAGUA, 
XARAGUA, CUBAGUA, and YAGUA or Yagui.* 

The initial X in these examples is but the Spanish representation of 
our English Ch: an English transcript of the same syllabic sounds would 
give the word XARAGUA as CHARAQUA. 

Columbus records many of the aboriginal river or water names wherein 
the Celtic term ACHA is apparent, in the writing “aca”—as JAMAICA, 
MACACA, etc.—The words CARIB and CARIBA—and about which the dis- 
coverer evinced so much concern—are also easily located in the Latin 
language which contains Caribus (from the Greek); this being the Roman 
word for sea-crabs or turtles. The world knows how famous the West 
India Islands have long been for immense crustaceans, the celebrated 
green turtles. In the word we see the origin of “Carabean ”"—“ Carib- 
bean Sea.” 

There is a long list of aboriginal river names (and other words having 
analogous origin) showing the term AQUA in purity. There are countless 
others rendered with so slight an infringement upon the correct orthog- 
raphy of the word, we can readily understand that the corruption is due 
not to the aboriginal pronunciation but to the versions of modern scribes; 
as for instance, “ acqua,” “aquo,” “ aqui,” “aque,” and “ agua,” instead of 
merely AQUA, in such names as ACQUASCA, AQUOKEE, AGUACHAPA, etc., 
etc. 


Again: we often labor under difficulty in determining what is an — 
aboriginal name or a mere Spanish one in those sections of the New World 
that were long under Spanish domination. There is one fact, however, 
that assists in removing doubts. The modern Spanish ideas in the appli- 


* See Irving’s ‘‘ Columbus,” vol. 1., p. 154. 
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cation of river names in America, were not always based upon the aborig- 
inal models heretofore referred to. The priesthood accompanying the 
expeditions of early colonization had much to do in the coinage of nomen- 
clatures here. Hence, names not purely Indian are often found with a 
prefix indicative of the Spain of three hundred years ago. We have 
numerous Saints in the “Sans,” and other titles. pertaining to ecclesias- 
ticism,* in the Spanish names in America. ‘“ Rio,” also, often appears in 
connéction therewith ; while words that evince a conformity to the Indian 
models may be safely written as “native names,” even though they do at 
times indicate the Spanish idioms. 

Among these are AGUAPAHEE, AGUILA, AHAGUA, AGUADEELA—and 
many others. (Pronunciations given in these words are not always the 
foreign writings thereof.) The “ahee” of these names reminds us of the 
Germanic AHA, and la is evidently LI or RI. 

In addition to names already written showing the presence of AQUA in 
the Indian nomenclature, we may cite the following: 

AQUIA (of Va.); AQUIRAS (Brazil); AGAQUA (Tenn.); TALAQUAH (in 
various places in the South) ; CHATAQUA and CHAPAQUA (N. Y.); COFA- 
QUA (Mexico); AQUEHONO ‘(Texas); ALAQUA (Florida); ATCHALAQUA 
(Ga.); TAMAQUA (Pa.); TELAQUA (Terfn.); AQUAKANNOCK (N. J.); 
AQUALA (Ga.); AQUONA (N. C.); PISCATAQUA (N. H.); MAAQua (N. Y.); 
INCTAQUA (N. C.); SADAQUADA (N. Y.). The list might be extended. 

AQUANA is the same as ABANA. Both names are found in the Indian. 
The SADAQUADA was written also by the French SAUQUOIT. It is one of 
the tributaries of the Hudson or MAAQUA (through the Mohawk). 

In words like the following it is difficult to determine to which root the 
Indian name belongs—whether to the Latin AQUA, with its Spanish ren- 
dering, or to the Sanscrit OGHA (which is perhaps the true parent of the 
later word). The evidences, however, are in favor of the Latin, from the 
fact that in the Old World, among all the titles given to the rivers, this 
version or pronunciation of the Sanscrit word is rarely tf ever found :— 

NICARAGUA, AUTAUGUA, WATAUGA, SAGUANA, CHICKAMAUGA, CON- 
NESAGUA, PARAGUA (or PARAGUAY), and URAGUA. We have also such 
names as CHICAGO (Chuckagua, one of the early names of the Mississippi), 
CANADINAGUA, and many other “aguas.” What is supposed to be one of 
the earliest writings of the name now written CONNESAGUA is in Cana- 
saqua, (Ramsey’s “ Annals of Tennessee,” p. 26.) 


ALM Mloorr « 


7 * FLORIDA was discovered on Palm or Easter Sunday, a day celebrated by the Church—hence 
the name. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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The campaign of Lee against Pope, covering the two weeks from the 
middle of August to September 1, 1862, or if we include the preliminary 
operations of Jackson, covering the six weeks from the middle of July to 
September 1, was one of the most interesting and exciting of the war. 
Though much has been written about it, great confusion still exists as to 
the military problems presented in this campaign, the ends had in view by 
the combatants, and the means by which these ends were to be attained. 
This confusion has, in no small part, grown out of the angry controversies 
to which this campaign gave rise, controversies in which were involved a 
number of the leading Federal officers connected with it. General Pope 
was relieved of command at its close, and his report and subsequent writ- 
ings have been in large part a defense of his plans, and an attempt to show 
how these plans were made to fail by the shortcomings of others. Then 
the Fitz John Porter controversy, while it has been useful in bringing out 
clearly facts that otherwise might have remained obscure, has absorbed a 
vastly disproportionate share of the attention of most historians, and has 
led to many,distorted and partisan views of the whole campaign. The 
parts played, too, by Generals Halleck and McClellan have been subjects 
rather for angry declamation or bitter criticism, than for calm historical 
discussion. The result has been confused and conflicting accounts, in 
which the leading features of the campaign have been lost sight of in the 
effort to set in a good light the reputation of this or that prominent 
officer. 

Let us glance at the situation in Virginia in the middle of July, 1862. 
General McClellan was at Westover (or Harrison’s Landing) on the James 
River, where his gunboats rendered a strong position practically unassail- 
able, and gave him easy command of the river for supplies. His army 
had lost in the “Seven Days” more heavily in morale than in men, and 
though now suffering from the climate it was still 90,000 strong and 
McClellan was urgently asking for re-enforcements in order to renew his 
advance on Richmond. General Pope had, on June 26, been placed in 
command of the three corps of Fremont, Banks and McDowell, which as 
separate commands Jackson had defeated in succession in the Shenandoah 
Valley between the Ist of May and the middle of June. Pope had early 
in July collected his troops (except King’s division, which remained for 
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the time at Fredericksburg) on the headwaters of the Rappahannock. He 
proposed to move thence against Gordonsville and Charlottesville, and 
having thus cut Lee’s direct communication with the Shenandoah Valley, 
to threaten the rear of the Confederate army at Richmond. Pope had 
50,000 troops. The Confederate army under General Lee was concen- 
trated in front of Richmond. When Jackson had been withdrawn from the 
Valley, about the middle of June, to aid in the attack on McClellan, but a 
single brigade of cavalry had been left in that region to observe the move- 
ments of the troops now under Pope. All the rest were with Lee, who 
was resting and recuperating after the sanguinary conflict of the “ Seven 
Days,” and carefully watching the movements of the two adversaries with 
whom he had to deal. His force was about 70,000 men. 

Lee’s obvious policy was to prevent the two Federal armies from acting 
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in concert against him. It was to fight one or the other of them with as 
largea force as he would dare to concentrate at one point. But he could not 
get at McClellan, and while McClellan lay at Westover with a large army, 
he could not leave Richmond to move against Pope. The approach of the 
latter towards Gordonsville rendered it necessary, however, to detachsome 
force to hold him in check, if Lee would retain his railroad communication 
with the Shenandoah Valley, whence a considerable part of the Confed- 
erate supplies were being drawn. Hence Jackson was sent from Rich- 
mond with 11,000 men to Gordonsville, and arrived there on the Igth of 
July, in time to prevent Pope’s cavalry from seizing the place. Jackson 
was instructed to keep Pope back, and to strike, if a good opportunity 
offered, some part of his force. Jackson felt that he was too weak to make 
any headway against Pope, who could concentrate 50,000 men in his front, 
and therefore asked for more troops. Lee, learning that Burnside’s corps 
was leaving North Carolina for the mouth of the Chesapeake with the 
probable intent of re-enforcing McClellan, could not deplete his strength 
at Richmond any further. The week from July 20 to July 27 thus passed. 
McClellan did not advance, while Pope was gathering in force towards the 
Rapidan. The probabilities of an advance by McClellan seemed less, 
while the attitude of Pope was becoming more threatening. If the latter 
was to be held in check at Gordonsville, and the railroad retained in Con- 
federate possession, Jackson must be re-enforced. Therefore on July 27 
A. P. Hill with about 12,000 men was ordered to Jackson’s assistance, 
while to divert McClellan’s attention demonstrations were made from the 
south side of the James against his shipping at Westover. This division 
of his army thus forced upon Lee, presented a favorable opportunity for 
attack by McClellan. The detaching of some 23,000 men to the Rapidan 
left Lee with only about 50,000 men at Richmond. Had Burnside been 
sent to McClellan, the Federal commander might have advanced from 
Westover with 100,000 men, against Lee with 50,000 in front of Richmond. 
Though McClellan advocated at the time such a policy, he, unwittingly 
but really, prevented its adoption by demanding larger re-enforcements than 
the Federal Government could send him within a reasonable period, and 
by giving his superiors a most exaggerated estimate of Lee’s force. Gen- 
eral Halleck had just been summoned from the West, and given the place 
of Commander-in-Chief, from which McClellan had been displaced. He | 
visited McClellan at Westover, and learned from him that he was not will- 
ing to make an advance with the ‘troops at hand, because Lee with a 
largely superior army lay in front of Richmond. Halleck decided it unwise 
to continue the separation of the two Federal armies in Virginia, in the 
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presence of a victorious adversary whom McClellan deemed to be superior 
in numbers to either of them. On the basis of the prodigiously erroneous 
data furnished by McClellan, Halleck’s decision was prudent and proper. 
Fears of a Confederate concentration against the weaker army under Pope, 
and of an advance against Washington, apprehensions of the results of a 
midsummer campaign on the sickly banks of the James, and, still more, 
loss of confidence in McClellan, caused the Federal administration to 
choose the transfer of McClellan’s army to Pope, rather than the transfer 
of Pope’s army to McClellan. Hence Burnside was not allowed to disem- 
bark on the James, but was sent at once by Acquia Creek to Fredericks- 
burg, and on August 3 McClellan was ordered to leave the Peninsula and 
transfer his army to Acquia Creek and Alexandria. While sending off his 
sick, McClellan made a demonstration towards Richmond (August 5 and 6), 
throwing forward a strong force as far as Malvern Hill, but the only 
result was to prevent Lee detaching any more force at the time to Jack- 


son. McClellan finally left Westover on the 14th, but Lee, having already 
Vor. XII.—No. 2.--9 
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divined his purpose, had on the day before begun to move with 30,000 
men towards the Rapidan to unite with Jackson, while he left some 20,000 
to defend Richmond. The Confederate leader designed, if possible, to 
anticipate the junction of McClellan and Pope, to which the indications 
now pointed, by concentrating quickly all the force that could be spared 
from Richmond, on the Rapidan, with the intention of fighting Pope 
before McClellan’s troops could join him. 

Meantime the first blow in the coming campaign had been already struck. 
When A. P. Hill had joined Jackson about the Ist of August, thus raising 
his force to somewhere between 20,000 and 25,000 men, the latter deter- 
mined to strike Pope before he had fully concentrated. This concentra- 
tion once effected, Jackson felt it would be hard to make headway against 
an army of double his own number. Having learned that a body of Fed- 
eral infantry occupied Culpeper C. H., at a considerable distance from 
the main body of Pope’s army, Jackson set out on August 8, hoping by a 
sudden movement to overwhelm it. The oppressive weather and the 
resistance offered by the Federal cavalry delayed him, and on the morning 
of the oth he had only reached Cedar Run, a point but little more than 
half-way between the Rapidan and Culpeper C. H., where he came in con- 
tact with Banks’ corps, which had been thrown forward by Pope to meet 
him. The incaution of the Federal commanders and Jackson’s prompt- 
ness now gave him the opportunity he sought. After a severe fight Banks’ 
corps was defeated and driven from the field by the Confederates, who 
were superior in numbers. Rickett’s division and Sigel’s corps, sent to 
re-enforce Banks, arrived too late to prevent the disaster, but in time to 
check the pursuit after nightfall. There has been much discussion as to 
who was to blame for the disaster to Banks at Cedar Run. Pope, of 
course, throws the blame on Banks. The truth is, Banks, with too little 
circumspection, and without being sure of support, engaged a superior 
force. Pope, on the other hand, had given such orders and instructions 
as to prevent Banks from retiring without a fight, and was seriously at 
fault in not having the troops at hand to support Banks. After the bat- 
tle, Pope did rapidly what he ough‘ to have done before. He concentrated 
his troops in Jackson’s front, King coming up from Fredericksburg on the 
11th, and Reno joining him with 8,000 of Burnside’s men on the 14th. 
Jackson having placed Banks’ corps hors de combat for the time, and per- 
ceiving that Pope was gathering in largely superior force in his front, fell 
back on the 12th to the south side of the Rapidan. 

This swift and unexpected blow of Jackson’s disconcerted Pope’s plans 
and delayed his advance. It gave the Confederates the needed respite of 
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a week, during which Gen. Lee joined Jackson with 30,000 troops, and 
Pope’s opportunity was gone. There is a striking contrast between the 
promptness and energy of the Confederate movements up to this time, and 
those of the Union armies. Pope had for a month permitted Jackson, 
with a force less than half his own, to hold Gordonsville and the railroad, 
and when, at length, he did advance, had done it in so slovenly a way that 
his agile opponent had swooped down on and demolished one of his corps 
before the others could prevent it. McClellan had not availed himself of 
Jackson’s absence from Richmond, and when ordered away from the Pen- 
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insula, he had moved with such deliberation that Lee was actually on his 
way to the Rapidan before McClellan left Westover. 

When Lee reached the Rapidan, his force there was about equal to 
Pope’s. Each had about 50,000 men. Lee’s determination was to attack 
Pope with the utmost celerity, that he might defeat this Federal army if 
possible before McClellan’s forces could reach it from Fredericksburg, or 
Alexandria. At the middle of August, Pope held the line of the Rapidan, 
his center resting opposite Orange C.H. Lee’s plan was to turn the Federal 
left by crossing the Rapidan at the lower fords (Raccoon and Somerville), 
and by pushing hard for Culpeper C.H. throw the Confederate army upon 
Pope’s flank and rear. The country on the south side of the Rapidan was 
favorable to the concentration of the Confederate army at these fords 
unobserved, and the movement, if successful, would place Pope in immi- 
nent peril. With communications cut and depots seized, a Confederate 
victory would result in the destruction of his army. Lee issued orders to 
cross the Rapidan on August 18, but delays about transportation and an 
error in the movement of the cavalry, which was to precede his right, 
caused him to lose two days, and it was not until the 20th that the cross- 
ing was actually made. This delay cost the Confederate leader the 
success of his plan. For Pope having learned of his approach and inten- 
tions on the 18th, through scouts and the capture of a staff officer of General 
J. E. B. Stuart, on whose person was a letter containing Lee’s order of 
march, at once began to fall back behind the Rappahannock. The Federal 
army began this movement on the 18th, and when Lee marched on Cul- 
peper C.H. on the 2oth, he was in time to overhaul only Pope’s rear guard. 
By this prompt movement the Federal commander foiled his antagonist 
and secured for himself a stronger position, where he was nearer to supplies 
and re-enforcements. Halleck approved of this movement, but was anxious 
that Pope should hold on to the line of the Rappahannock, and promised 
to hurry forward McClellan’s troops to his assistance as fast as possible. 

On August 21, Lee moved up to the line of the Rappahannock, and 
the next few days were spent, for the most part, in skirmishes and artillery 
duels, as the Confederates felt their way gradually up the right bank, 
seeking an oppportunity to cross and attack Pope. The failure to strike 
Pope while south of the Rappahannock vastly increased the difficulty of 
the problem which presented itself to Lee. The Federal army was now 
strongly posted on the left bank of that river, where the ground was favor- 
able to defense. This army of 50,000 men was equal in numbers to Lee’s 
own, and it was only fifty miles from its base at Alexandria. From that 
point and from Fredericksburg, McClellan’s troops were hurrying forward 
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toit as fast as the immense transportation facilities at the command of the 
Union Government could bring them. The possibility of bringing Pope 
to a general engagement before the junction of the two Federal armies 
grew every hour more doubtful. But when Jackson, who was on Lee’s 
left, arrived opposite Warrenton Springs on the evening of August 22, the 
way was found clear, and his advance under Early crossed the river. The 
remainder of the Confederate army would have followed, and the attack 
would have been made here, had nothing interposed. But a violent rain- 
storm made the river impassable during the night, and no more troops 
could be passed over to join Early, who was on the north side.* Pope 
concentrated to oppose this movement, and Sigel’s corps was thrown for- 
ward on the 23d to crush the Confederates who had crossed. This was 
not effected, however. Early’s bold front and Sigel’s lack of enterprise 
saved the Confederates, and Early was withdrawn without loss on the 
night of the 23d over a temporary bridge. Lee felt that the delay which 
had occurred had given his adversary time to prepare to thwart the move- 
ment, and he therefore abandoned it. Pope’s correspondence with Halleck 
indicates that he too contemplated the offensive at this time, by crossing 
lower down the river and moving on Culpeper C.H., against Lee’s flank 
and rear, and that the rise of the river defeated the plan. It seems very 
doubtful whether such a move was seriously intended, for it is impossible 
to see why Pope, who in expectation of early re-enforcements had wisely 
put himself behind the Rappahannock, should, before these re-enforcements 
arrived, deliberately cross again to the south side and attack Lee, from 
whom he had retired but three days before. 

This same 22d of August was marked not merely by Early’s crossing 
at Warrenton Springs, but by a daring raid of the Confederate cavalry 
under General J. E. B. Stuart. This bold horseman, under orders from 
General Lee, crossed the Rappahannock above the Springs, and made a 
dash at Catlett’s Station, in Pope’s rear and where his trains were gathered. 
The terrible rain-storm of that night added to the darkness and difficulty 
of movement and prevented much of the damage that Stuart intended, 
but besides some prisoners and property, he captured Pope’s papers, and 
thus brought valuable information to Lee. 


* On this dark and stormy night Major A. L. Pitzer, of Early’s staff, in trying to get to War- 
renton Springs from Early’s troops, which had crossed a mile below, ran into a Federal scouting 
party of six cavalrymen and was captured. The Federal cavalrymen were at a loss which way to 
go in the pitch darkness, and the Major soon persuaded them that they were surrounded by Con- 
federate pickets, and could not escape. He brought the whole party in as prisoners to General 
Early. 
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The 24th of August found the Confederate leader baffled for the 
second time in the campaign. Pope’s retreat from the Rapidan had been his 
first disappointment, and now a storm had prevented a crossing at the War- 
renton Springs until it could only be done in the face of the whole Federal 
army. Stuart brought the news that large bodies of McClellan’s troops 
were already approaching Pope, and that the remainder of his army was 
on the way. The captured papers also showed that the mass of Cox’s 
troops from the Kanawha were on their way to Pope, and that a 
portion of Sturgis’s command at Washington was to be sent forward. It 
was evident that troops amounting to from 75,000 to 100,000 men 
would join Pope within a week or ten days, and swell his army to such a 
size as to be overwhelming. Lee at once ordered up nearly all the 
20,000 men left at Richmond, thus stripping the Confederate capital 
bare of defenders, but it was evident that these troops could not reach 
him from the distance of one hundred miles in time to prevent the concen- 
tration of forces, a large part of which were now within fifty miles. If Pope 
- was to be beaten before Halleck should swell his numbers to double or 
triple their present size, it must be done within the next few days, and 
it must be done with the 50,000 Confederates already on the Rappahan- 
nock. It was under these circumstances that Lee adopted a plan of 
operations, one of the boldest on record, and which, ina week, effected his 
purpose. 

Jackson was made on August 25, with nearly one half of the Con- 
federate army, to cross the Rappahannock so high up as to be entirely be- 
yond Pope’s right. He was then to pass completely around Pope’s right 
flank, and by way of Orleans, Salem, and Thoroughfare Gap, to seize the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad (now the Virginia Midland) at Bristoe 
and Manassas in the rear of the Federal army. The continuation of the 
Bull Run Mountain interposes between Salem and Warrenton, in front of 
which latter place Pope’s army was massed, and it was expected that this 
barrier would prevent an attack upon Jackson’s moving column, as well as 
conceal, to a large degree, its route. This move would sever Pope’s com- 
munications with Alexandria, and thus interfere with his supplies, and pre- 
vent for the time any more troops reaching him from that point. It would 
force him back from the Rappahannock under circumstances which were 
sure to produce loss of morale, and would probably present a favorable op- 
portunity for fighting a battle with him. Longstreet with the other 
wing of the Confederate army was to remain opposite Warrenton 
Springs, and engage Pope’s attention by heavy artillery fire and vigor- 
ous demonstrations until Jackson was well advanced. Longstreet was 
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then to follow and unite with him as soon as possible. The risk involved 
in this strategy of Lee’s was very great. He was dividing his army 
in the presence of a superior one, for before Jackson reached Man- 
assas, some 25,000 to 28,000 of McClellan’s troops under Heintzel- 
man, Porter, and Reynolds had already joined Pope, thus raising the 
Federal forces in front to over 75,000 men. It was possible for Pope to 
interpose between the two halves of the Confederate army, and crush 
Jackson before Longstreet could reach him. Lee must have counted largely 
on the skill, celerity, and boldness of his famous lieutenant when there was 
such danger of Pope’s concentrating upon and overwhelming him. Mr. 
Ropes, who has given us the best account so far published of this cam- 
paign, in common with other writers criticises this strategy of Lee’s, and 
declares that the object was not worth the risk; but apart from the maxim 
that in war results are the best test of military skill, it is impossible at 
this day, with all the facts before us, to suggest a plan which would 
have accomplished so much as the one adopted by Lee. Confused and erro- 
neous statements of the condition of affairs, and of the available forces of 
the combatants on the 24th of August, have obscured to many minds the 
immense difficulty of the problem the Confederate leaders had to solve. 
To cross a troublesome river and attack in front a well-posted and more 
numerous army, now on the alert, did not promise much. To delay even 
a few days was to insure that Pope, with more than double the Confeder- 
ate strength, would force them to retreat and assume a defensive réle 
behind the Rapidan. Twice foiled in attempting to strike his adversary, 
there remained to Lee no hope of decided success save by some such dar- 
ing scheme as that adopted. Great commanders have not hesitated at 
risk in great emergencies. 

The very boldness of Lee’s strategy contributed to its success hardly 
less than the consummate skill and courage with which Jackson executed 
his part of the task. During the two days that Jackson was making the 
circuit that was to bring him to Pope’s rear, his silent * and swiftly moving 
columns were frequently observed by Pope’s scouts and outposts, but 
when the Federal generals came to discuss what this movement could 
mean, there were advocates of every other imaginable supposition, except 
the true one. Z/zs was rejected by all as too audacious to be credible. 


* The men were to refrain from everything that might attract the notice of the enemy. 
When they approached Salem on the evening of the 25th, Jackson, who had gone to the head of 
the column, stood by the roadside as his troops passed. As they began to give the usual cheers 
with which they always hailed his presence, orders were sent to them to refrain from it lest they 
should draw the attention of the enemy. The men filed by, and as they did so threw their caps in 
the air, but remained silent. Touched by the “ silent cheers,” and with face glowing with emotion, 
Jackson said, ‘‘ Who could not conquer with such troops as these !” 
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Thus it came to pass that Jackson, after a forced march of nearly fifty 
miles in two days, appeared suddenly at Bristoe Station on the evening of 
August 26. He broke the railroad at this point, and pushing a part of his 
force during the night to Manassas Junction, captured immense stores and 
destroyed one of the principal depots in the rear of the Federal:army. 
August 27 was a day of alarm and excitement in the Federal army. The 
Federal troops about Manassas were driven off, and Taylor’s brigade com- 
ing up from Alexandria was put to flight and its commander killed. Jack- 
son sent forward his cavalry to destroy the railroad, and spread the alarm 
towards Alexandria, while he rested and fed his march-worn troops at 
Manassas. Pope, convinced by the morning of the 27th that there was 
something more than cavalry in his rear, turned his columns away from 
the Rappahannock, and faced them towards Manassas. Late inthe after- 
noon his advance under Hooker came in contact with Ewell, commanding 
one of Jackson’s divisions at Bristoe. After a sharp fight Ewell fell back 
under orders on Jackson’s main body at Manassas, and Pope was greatly 
elated at his success. 

Now came a test of Jackson, than which few greater have ever tried 
the genius of a commander. He knew at the nightfall on the 27th 
that the whole of Pope’s forces, more than three times as numerous as his 
own, were heading towards Manassas, and on the morrow must crush him 
if he remained there. A large part of these forces were in reach of 
the road by which he had come. He knew that at Alexandria and 
Washington were large bodies of troops, which, like a nest of hornets, 
would be stirred up by his descent upon Manassas. Alexandria was only 
twenty-seven miles off—a good day’s march, as he measured day’s marches 
when in earnest. It was of course possible for him to fly, and, content- 
ing himself with the damage already done, rejoin Lee by rapid marching 
over a circuitous route. This would, however, reduce his expedition to a 
raid on the Federal communications and depots, which had forced Pope 
from the Rappahannock, but had accomplished little else. Lee designed 
much more than this. He designed, if possible, to give battle to Pope 
while suffering from the confusion and demoralization consequent upon 
an enforced retreat and the destruction of his communications. Jackson 
fully comprehended the situation. It was necessary for him not to retire, 
but so to baffle and mislead Pope as to keep him on the ground, and yet 
at bay, until Lee, who was already on the way, could come up with 
Longstreet’s corps. A single misstep might bring destruction. But suc- 
cess was possible, and Jackson never took “ counsel of his fears.” 

The main columns of the Federal army were moving on the Warrenton 
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and Centreville Turnpike. Their advance on the morrow would bring them 
directly between himself and Lee, and Jackson determined to place his 
command north of that road in such a position that if forced to retreat 
he could approach Longstreet. He selected the vicinity of Groveton, not 
far from th® battlefield of July 21, 1861. Here there were good positions 
for defense, and he would be on the flank of Pope’s army as the latter ad- 
vanced towards Manassas instead of directly inits pathway. Here, too, he 
would be within easy reach of Lee when once the latter had passed the Bull 
Run Mountains, at Thoroughfare, or the neighboring gaps. Soon after 
nightfall on the 27th, Jackson began to move. In order to distract and 
mislead Pope, he directed his divisions by different routes. Taliaferro's 
division with all the trains was sent out first, by the Sudley Road, direct to 
the locality selected, north of Groveton. Ewell’s division was then sent 
towards Blackburn’s Ford on Bull Run, and A. P. Hill’s to Centreville. 
Ewell and Hill both marched the next morning towards the Stone Bridge, 
where they recrossed Bull Run, and moved westward until they rejoined 
Taliaferro. Jackson’s rear guard was ordered to set fire to the long train 
of cars and the unappropriated stores at Manassas, and the burning mass 
was to be seen for miles in every direction. Long before daylight Jackson 
was completely away from Manassas. 

Pope’s operations on the 28th remind one of a game of blind man’s 
buff more than of anything else. On the 27th he had been in doubt as to 
the character and dimensions of this expedition to his rear which had broken 
his communications and seized his depots. Having discovered from the 
fight at Bristoe on the evening of the 27th that it was Jackson’s command 
which held Manassas, and seeing thus the opportunity afforded him by the 
division of the Confederate army, Pope determined to “bag” the part of 
it which had ventured so far from support. Orders were issued for the con- 
centration of his whole army upon Manassas on the 28th. He does not 
seem to have doubted that he could reach that point and crush his active 
adversary before the latter could get away. He felt so certain of this as to 
take no precautions to prevent, or at least delay, the arrival of Lee, who 
was now approaching Thoroughfare Gap. The necessity of this precau- 
tion, however, was perceived by McDowell, who with the left wing of the 
Federal army was moving down the Warrenton and Centreville turnpike, 
and early on the 28th he took the responsibility of detaching Rickett’s 
division, and sending it to hold the gap through which Jackson had come, 
and through which Lee with Longstreet was to be expected. Pope reached 
Manassas about mid-day on the 28th with Heintzelman’s and Reno’s corps, 
and did not learn that Jackson was gone until that time. Bristoe is but 
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four or five miles from Manassas, and it is singular that Pope should have 
been so late in finding out that Jackson had withdrawn. But the fact is 
certain that until midday of the 28th and even later the Federal army was 
converging upon Manassas for the purpose of “ bagging ” Jackson, who (be- 
fore daylight) had entirely evacuated that place, and was now resting after 
his march some six or seven miles off in the woods between Groveton and 
‘Sudley. Finding his quarry gone, the next question for Pope to determine 
was the direction Jackson had taken. This question seems sorely to have 
puzzled the Federal commander, and during the aftetnoon of the 28th he 
appears from time to time to have adopted every possible solution of it 
except the right one. The proper solution, too, was not the least obvious. 
It was to be expected that Jackson with a part of the Confederate army, 
having successfully broken Pope’s communications and forced him to let 
go his hold on the Rappahannock, would aim to retire in the direction by 
which he could most readily rejoin his chief. But Pope was misled by 
the traces which Jackson had left for this purpose. Pope found that the 
rear of the Confederate column had gone on the Centreville road, and hav- 
ing convinced himself that Jackson’s only object was escape, concluded 
that he had taken that route towards Aldie. Hence McDowell was ordered 
at 1% P. M. to move in that direction. A little later this order was made 
discretionary, and McDowell was asked for his views. Pope now expressed 
the belief that there was no large body of Confederates at Centreville, and 
indicated his intention of moving the right wing of the army towards 
Gainesville to support McDowell. This decision was wise, but as the after- 
noon wore on a report came of the damage which Fitz Lee’s cavalry was 
doing between Manassas and Alexandria, and of the presence of a Confed- 
erate force at Centreville. Pope became convinced once more that Jackson 
was at Centreville, and about 4 P. M. ordered McDowell as well as the 
corps which were at Manassas to converge on that place. At the time 
this order was issued there was no Confederate force at Centreville, none 
indeed east of Bull Run except Fitz Lee’s cavalry brigade, which had been 
raiding along the railroad towards Alexandria. Once more the Federal 
columns are set forward. Again the gigantic game of blind man’s buff 
goes on, and the army which had been all day closing in on Manassas now 
hastens towards Centreville on another fruitless chase. Aye, worse than 
fruitless, because of the loss of time and the exhaustion it produced. 

One of the movements that grew out of this order was, however, the 
occasion of the Federal army’s discovering the whereabouts of Jackson. 
When the order reached McDowell, King’s division had but recently left 
the turnpike at Gainesville on its way towards Manassas. The order di- 
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rected the commands which were near the turnpike to regain that road 
and move by it, across the stone bridge, to Centreville. In accordance with 
this order, King moved back to the turnpike he had recently left, and 
marched down it late in the afternoon towards Centreville. His line of 
march led him through Groveton, but just before reaching that hamlet he 
passed in front of the position where Jackson had placed a portion of 
his force, on the north side of the turnpike and parallel with to it, to ob- 
serve his enemy’s movements. The unfinished road-bed of what was de- 
signed to be the extension of the Manassas Gap Railroad from Gainesville 
to Alexandria, after leaving Gainesville soon passes to the north side of the 
turnpike, and, running nearly parallel with it for some distance, bends away 
to the northeast towards Sudley, where it crosses Bull Run. The alternate 
excavations and embankments of this railroad farther towards Sudley were 
to play as prominent a part in the battles of the next two days as did 
the sunken road in front of Wellington’s center at Waterloo. Jackson’s 
position on the evening of the 28th was in front of, but near, that portion 
of the railroad which runs parallel to the turnpike. When King’s division 
had come fairly in his front Jackson opened on it withartillery. The Fed- 
erals halted, and, thinking the attacking force a small one, a portion of 
King’s division was sent to drive it away. Then ensued a hot and sangui- 
nary contest. Though King’s troops had become engaged in this fight 
while on the march, and unexpectedly, they displayed the finest courage 
and determination. The brigades of Gibbon and Doubleday bore the brunt 
of the action, and, though badly cut up and finally repulsed, they fought 
admirably and inflicted severe loss upon Jackson. On the Confederate side 
Taliaferro’s and part of Ewell’s division were engaged. Both division com- 
manders were wounded, Ewell losing a leg, and the loss of men was prob- 
ably as great as among the Federals, The Confederates, however, held 
the field at nightfall. While this fight was going on a more important but 
far less sanguinary struggle was taking place at Thoroughfare Gap, which 
Ricketts had attempted to seize and hold in order to prevent Longstreet 
from passing the Bull Run Mountains at that point to unite with Jackson. 
But Longstreet obtained possession after a comparatively slight contest, 
and Ricketts at dark fell back to Gainesville. With this retreat of Ricketts 
ended the last chance for preventing or delaying the union of the two wings 
of the Confederate army. Longstreet’s advance on the night of the 28th 
was camped not much further from Jackson than was Pope himself at 
Centreville. The movement of Ricketts to Thoroughfare Gap was the only 
wise one made by any part of the Federalarmy on the 28th, and the yield- 
ing of the position so easily was acardinal mistake. The errors of the day 
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did not end here, however. When Ricketts reached Gainesville he found 
King exhausted and bleeding from his struggle with Jackson. McDowell, 
their immediate superior, had lost his way in the woods, and was not at 
hand to give orders. King and Ricketts became impressed with the dan- 
ger of their exposed position, Jackson being in front and Longstreet but a 
short distance in the rear. Afterconsultation they determined to fall back 
during the night—Ricketts to Bristoe and King to Manassas. The retreat 
may have been wise, but the direction they took was a serious blunder. 
Reynolds and Sigel were both some two miles distant from King’s battle- 
field, on the road from Manassas to Sudley, while Heintzelman and Reno, 
the advance of Pope’s army, were east of Bull Run, near Centreville. Yet 
King and Ricketts, instead of going towards the main body of the 
Federal army, took the opposite direction, and thus separated themselves 
widely from it. 

The maze of confusion into which Jackson’s movements had thrown 
Pope continued during the evening and night of the 28th. When the 
Federal commander reached Centreville and found that some of Jackson’s 
infantry had been there, but had gone towards the Stone Bridge and 
Gainesville, he concluded that Jackson was trying to make his escape to 
Thoroughfare Gap in order to rejoin Lee. Soon after came the news of 
King’s fight, the significance of which Pope thus expressed in his orders 
issued at nine o'clock at night: ‘ General McDowell has intercepted the 
retreat of the enemy (Jackson), and is now on his front, Sigel on the right 
of McDowell. Unless he can escape by by-paths leading to the north to- 
night, he must be captured.” Now that his quarry was found Pope issued 
the most urgent orders for the movements necessary to secure it. Heintzel- 
man’s corps was hurried back from Centreville at one o’clock at night to- 
wards Groveton. Reno was to follow. Porter at three o’clock is ordered 
forward from Bristoe, but strangely enough by way of Centreville. Early 
next morning Pope learned of the retreat of King and Ricketts, and that 
consequently McDowell was no longer across the path of Jackson. But this 
did not change the plan of the Federal commander. Sigel and Reynolds, 
who were nearest Jackson, were ordered to attack him “ vigorously, as soon 
as it was light enough to see, and bring him to a stand, if it were possible 
to doso.” McDowell and Porter were now ordered from Manassas upon 
Gainesville, to seize the turnpike and head him off. Mr. Ropes thinks these 
orders were “clear, vigorous and well intended to effect their object.” 
They were vigorous enough, no doubt, but if the object sought ought to 
bear any relation to the facts and possibilities of the case, then they were 
neither clear nor well intended. At the time they were issued Jackson, 
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instead of retreating, was holding a strong position along the railroad bed 
between Groveton and Sudley, while Lee, with Longstreet not more than 
eight miles off, was advancing to join him over an unobstructed road. 
Sigel attacked Jackson early in the day at a point on the unfinished rail- 
road half-way between Groveton and Sudley, and found no difficulty in 
bringing him to a stand; but this was the only part of Pope’s intentions 
which was completely carried out. Before McDowell and Porter could 
reach Gainesville, Lee was already there with Longstreet’s corps, and the 
Confederate army was united and ready for battle. With an incompre- 
hensible fatuity, however, Pope continued to cling to his delusion that he 
could crush one-half of the Confederate army before the other half could 
join it, even after the junction had been effected. Nothing could convince 
him that Lee was at hand. That Longstreet had driven Ricketts from 
Thoroughfare the evening before, that King and Ricketts had left Gaines- 
ville at midnight to avoid being crushed by Longstreet in the morning, 
that the first object of his antagonist must be to reunite his army, and that 
there was, after the retreat of Ricketts, absolutely no ‘obstacle in the way 
of his doing so in a few hours, produced no effect on the mind of Pope. 
The Federal commander spent the 29th in throwing the corps of Sigel, 
Heintzelman and Reno against Jackson’s center and left, and in vainly 
trying to hurl Porter and McDowell against his right flank and rear. 
McDowell and Porter, advancing from Manassas towards Gainesville, found 
themselves at mid-day in front of a part of Longstreet’s command and 
widely separated from the remainder of Pope’s army on their right. 
McDowell in attempting to fill this gap finally moved over to the Sudley 
road, in which direction his troops should have gone the night before, and 
by that route came at dusk to the turnpike east of Groveton, where he 
joined Reynolds and Sigel. McDowell’s corps thus spent the day in cor- 
recting the mistake made by King and Ricketts the night before. Porter 
remained all the afternoon at Dawkin’s Branch, where he was observed and 
kept quiet by Longstreet, who had double his numbers. Meantime heavy 
fighting was going on between Jackson’s left and the right of the Federal 
army. The attacks made by Sigel, Reno and Heintzelman on A. P. Hill, 
who held Jackson’s left, were severe and well sustained. They were con- 
tinued at intervals during the entire day, but were all repulsed with 
heavy loss. An attempt of Reynolds on the turnpike near Groveton, 
met with no better fortune, and a final advance of King’s division of 
McDowell’s corps, at dusk along the turnpike from the Stone house 
towards Groveton, was met by a counter movement of Hood and severely 
defeated. All of the serious fighting, this day, on the Confederate side, 
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except that which followed the advance of Hood at dusk, was done 
by Jackson’s command. The severe part of it fell upon A. P. Hill’s divi- 
sion, which maintained for many hours an unequal contest with the most 
admirable tenacity. Prominent among Hill’s troops was Gregg, with his 
South Carolinians, who continued to contest the ground even after 600 of 
his 1,500 men lay around him, and was ready to hold his position with the 
bayonet when ammunition failed. Of the many Federal charges made 
that day, the most brilliant and dashing was that of Grover’s brigade of 
Hooker’s division, which at three o’clock in the afternoon was thrown 
against Hill’s center. These troops advanced to the railroad, carried it at 
the point of the bayonet, and passed beyond it. Here enveloped in a 
hurricane of fire they were quickly broken and driven back to the point 
from which they had set forward. The struggle lasted but twenty minutes, 
but in that time Grover lost 500 of his 2,000 men. Late in the afternoon 
Early came with his brigade to Hill’s assistance during the last charge 
made by Kearney and Reno, and the Federals were finally swept back 
over the railroad bed and beyond it. 

Lee was beginning to gather the fruits of his strategy. When he 
united Longstreet with Jackson on this day the great danger he had 
incurred by a division of his forces was safely past. Every movement so 
far had been crowned with success. Jackson had carried out the pro- 
gramme assigned to him with unsurpassed energy and skill, and without 
other loss than that incurred in successful battle. The Federal army had 
been forced from the Rappahannock, and its communications with Alex- 
andria and with McClellan thoroughly broken. An immense quantity of 
its stores had been captured and destroyed, and great damage had been 
inflicted upon its morale. The great and crowning object of the campaign, 
however, yet remained to be accomplished—a great victory over the army 
in the field. Lee was anxious to bring on a general battle on the after- 
noon of the 29th, knowing that every hour’s delay now would strengthen 
Pope, but a favorable opportunity did not offer, and, contenting himself 
with what Jackson had done in repelling assaults, he waited for the 
morrow. 

This day (August 29) was one of disappointment and heavy loss to the 
Federal army. After two days of exhaustive marching and counter- 
marching, with insufficient rest and food, it had at last come up with Jack- 
son only to meet with bloody repulses whenever it tried his lines. While 
his right and center were thus engaged, Pope’s left had accomplished 
nothing. Banks was guarding stores and trains at Bristoe, McDowell and 
Porter had been checkmated in their efforts to turn Jackson’s position by 
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Longstreet’s arrival, and while Porter remained in observation at Daw- 
kin’s Branch, McDowell had, by a circuitous and toilsome march sought to 
rejoin the main body. And now, wearied and weakened by useless labors 
and unsuccessful assaults, the Federal army must try conclusions not 
with Jackson alone, but with the whole Confederate army. Pope placed his 
losses on the 29th at 8,000 men at the time, and in his report after- 
wards repeated that they were not less than from 6,000 to 8,000. There 
seems no good reason te doubt the correctness of his statement, except 
the fact that the Confederate loss was not over one-third of this amount. 

In view of the unsatisfactory results of the day, a cautious leader would 
have drawn back his army on the night of the 29th behind Bull Run, have 
rationed and rested his forces, have received the re-enforcement of 20,000 
veteran troops which were on the way from Alexandria, and but a short 
march distant, and then have received or delivered battle. But Pope 
was not a cautious leader. Mr. Ropes describes him as a sanguine man, 
and the view he took of things on the morning of the 30th certainly proves 
it. He ordered up Porter from his position of the day before to Groveton, 
and telegraphed to Washington at sunrise on the 30th, that he had won a 
great victory on the 29th, and was about to press forward after the beaten 
foe. He entertained the conviction that Jackson had been worsted on the 
29th and was falling back towards the Bull Run mountains, and still did 
not clearly realize that any large part of Longstreet’s forces was present. 
Some movements of Fitz-Lee’s cavalry, which on the 29th had returned 
from its raid by way of Centreville and Sudley to take position on Jack- 
son’s left, gave the impression that Jackson had drawn in his left very 
greatly. McDowell and Heintzelman and Sigel were all deceived and 
helped to strengthen Pope’s delusion. The result was that on mid-day on 
the 30th Pope, convinced that the Confederates were flying, and having 
now his whole army in hand (except Banks’s corps, which was guarding the 
baggage near Bristoe), ordered it “forward in pursuit.” The representa- 
tions of Porter and others that the attitude of the Confederate army was 
anything else than that of flight, had no effect. 

There are things, however, to be said in favor of an attack by Pope 
upon Lee, on August 30. The Federal army had been partially engaged 
the day before, and, though it had suffered heavily, no decisive result had 
been reached. To have retired without further fight would have been a 
confession of defeat, and would have still further damaged the morale of 
the troops. Nor was the Federal commander without ground for consid- 
ering his army when concentrated more than a match for Lee’s. Four 
days before their respective numbers had been about as 75,000 and 50,000, 
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and even if the past few days had cost him 10,000 men to Lee’s 5,000, he 
had still 65,000 to 45,000. He permitted 8,000 or 9,000 of these to remain 
idle all'day at Bristoe and Manassas. They were Banks's corps, guarding 
the ammunition stores and trains of the army. Much of these stores 
were on railroad trains that could not be sent toward Alexandria, because 
of the destruction of bridges, and hence Banks was charged with the guard- 
ing of them, and the rebuilding of the railroad. The result proved that 
Banks might have better effected this object on the battle-field. 

One of the best reasons against Pope’s attack on the 30th, was the 
fact that it was precisely what his antagonist desired him to do. Lee 
spent the forenoon in posting his right wing (Longstreet) and in placing a 
mass of artillery on the heights west of Groveton, between his two wings. 
The army in his front gave every indication of aggression, and he was 
anxious to receive its attack before delivering his own. He therefore 
quietly bided his time. It was near 3 P. M. when the Federal assault 
was made. McDowell had been placed in general command of what Pope 
called the “ pursuit.” Fitz John Porter was placed at the Federal center 
and ordered to lead. Pope, angry at Porter’s inaction the day before, was 
determined that he should be in the front to-day. Porter knew well 
enough that it was not a question of pursuit, but of driving a defiant army 
from a strong position, and therefore disposed his corps and King’s divi- 
sion (now under Hatch), who was to support him, for a determined attack. 
This attack fell upon the right of Jackson—mainly upon Taliaferro’s divi- 
sion (now under Starke). It was most gallant and fierce. The Federals 
under a storm of fire advanced to the very edge of the railroad cut in which 
the Confederates were, and engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict. It was 
here “ Greek to Greek.” The gallantry of Porter’s charge was only paral- 
leled by the splendid courage of Jackson’s old division, who led by Starke 
and Stafford, by Bradley Johnson, and Baylor, and A. G. Taliaferro, held 
the line of the railroad and formed once more a “ Stonewall” against 
which the flower of the Federal army dashed in vain. “The line must be 
held at all hazards,” said Jackson. When ammunition was gone, or arms 
became useless, some of the Confederates seized as weapons of offense 
the stones with which the ground was covered. Both Generals Johnson 
and Porter testify to the wounds inflicted with these primitive weapons. 
Two flags of the opposing ranks were fixed for some time within a few feet 
of each other, and on these spots were piled the brave dead when the 
charge was ended. The corps of artillery on Jackson’s right, under S. D. 
Lee and Crutchfield, poured an incessant and devastating flank fire 
into the charging columns. In spite of this, Porter’s men continued the 
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fight for sometime. Jackson, sorely pressed, asked for re-enforcements. 
Longstreet, as the most effective way of giving aid, added the fire 
of another battery completely on the flank of the attacking force. Por- 
ter gave way in disastrous repulse, and the effort to break Lee’s left 
center had failed. The afternoon was already half-spent, and Lee lost 
not a moment in taking advantage of the exhaustion produced by Por- 
ter's unsuccessful charges, to attack in turn. Longstreet’s command was 
thrown forward against Pope’s left, while Jackson, leaving the railroad 
cut and embankment he had held so stubbornly, drove back the forces in 
his front. S. D. Lee with his artillery, which had done so much to defeat 
Porter, advanced at the center along the turnpike. The Confederate army 
formed inthis movement an immense V, the vertex on the turnpike and the 
two arms embracing the Federal army between them. The fighting was 
severest in Longstreet’s front, where Pope and McDowell made stren- 
uous efforts to hold firm the Federal left wing. These efforts were in vain. 
The fierce onsets of Longstreet’s men carried one position after another, 
crushing and doubling up the Federal masses, until the Federal left was 
rolled back to the Henry hil, which had been the focus of the battle of 
July 21, 1861. The Confederate lines, when the night grew so dark that it 
was impossible to tell friend from foe in the confused battle-field, rested 
near the Henry house, some two miles in advance of the point where the 
battle on Longstreet’s front had begun. Meantime Jackson had driven the 
Federal right wing back a mile, to the Carter house, where after dark Rick- 
etts and Stevens were driven from the last position the Federals attempted 
to hold on this part of the field. 

The defeat was thorough. The Federal army had been driven with 
heavy loss at every point. Many parts of it were little better than a mass 
of fugitives. Franklin, who was coming up to Pope’s assistance from Cen- 
treville in the afternoon, was met by such a crowd of stragglers before 
he reached Bull Run, that he drew up his corps in line of battle, and 
attempted to stop them. He stopped 7,000 in half an hour, and then, 
deeming it too late to effect anything in front, fell back to Centreville. 
Night alone saved Pope’s army from overwhelming disaster. Under its 
friendly cover his broken and confused forces, still having control of the 
turnpike in their rear, made their way swiftly across Bull Run. By mid- 
night there was nothing left west of Bull Run of that magnificent array 
which at midday had been launched in “pursuit” of Lee, save the débris 
of the battle-field, the 26 cannon, the 6,000 or 7,000 prisoners, and the 
wounded and dead it had left in the hands of the victors. 


When Pope reached Centreville he was joined by the fresh corps of 
Vor. XII.—No. 2.--10 
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Franklin and Svmner, of about 20,000 or 25,000 men, and, with numbers 
thus raised again to 60,000, he thought at first that he might resist Lee’s 
further advance, but he soon became convinced that the demoralization 
of his troops was such that, however superior he might be in numbers to 
his adversary, it would not be wise to risk another battle. He therefore 
advised Halleck to withdraw the army to the defenses of Washington. 
This was done on September 2. Before the order to fall back came, how- 
ever, a sharp conflict took place at Ox Hill between portions of the oppos- 
ing armies. Lee, the day after the battle, finding that Pope was strongly 
posted at Centreville, began to move with Jackson in advance toward the 
Little River turnpike in order to turn the Federal right flank. Bad weather 
and the fatigue of his troops made Jackson’s progress slow, but on Sep- 
tember 1 he passed Chantilly and advanced toward Germantown. Pope, 
finding his right about to be turned, fell back from Centreville, and took 
a position in front of Germantown, so as to cover the movement of his 
trains. Near Ox Hill, late in the afternoon, Jackson came in contact with 
Kearny’s and Stevens's divisions, and a sharp struggle ensued, in which A. 
P. Hill was principally engaged. The fight took place in the midst of a 
blinding thunder-storm,* and resulted in little beyond the death of a num- 
ber of brave men, among whom were Generals Kearny + and Stevens. 

Night ended the strife, and the Federals retired under cover of the 
darkness. Next morning Pope retreated toward Washington and Alex- 
andria, and Lee, seeing that nothing further could be effected at this point, 
turned his eyes northward, and after resting a day, began his march toward 
the Potomac in order to cross into Maryland. The campaign against Pope 
was ended. ; 

It is impossible to tell with accuracy the losses of the respective com- 
batants in this campaign of a fortnight, but they can be approximated. 
Lee’s losses in battle during the campaign, from the Rappahannock to Ox 
Hill, were, by the official reports, about 9,000, to which must be added 
those broken down by the exertions and privations of the campaign. There 
are no full returns of the Federal losses, but Pope in his report, as well as 
in a despatch to Halleck of September 2, says he could muster on that day 


* Tt was in the midst of this storm that one of his brigadiers, who had been fiercely engaged, 
sent word to General Jackson that he would not be able to hold his position much longer, as 
the cartridges of the men were becoming so wet they would not go off. “Hold your ground,” 
replied Jackson. ‘‘ If your muskets will not go off, neither will the enemy’s.” 

+ General Kearny, whose courage was always conspicuous, had dashed quite up to the Con- 
federate lines without knowing it, and as he turned to gallop away was shot through the body and 
killed. Next day, by General Lee’s order, his body was sent into the Federal lines under a flag 
of truce. 
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only about 40,000 troops exclusive of the fresh ones that had joined him 
at Centreville. If this be so, the Federal army had shrunk in a week from 
75,000 to 40,000. Of course a large number of these were stragglers who 
afterwards came in; but as Pope’s losses on the 30th must have exceeded 
those on the 2oth, his actual losses in battle were probably not less than 
from 20,000 to 25,000 men. 

This was one of the most brilliant of Lee’s campaigns. In ten days he 
had demolished Pope and forced the Federal army from the Rappahannock 
to take refuge in the lines of Washington. Greatly inferior in strength to 
the forces with which he had to contend, Lee had neutralized this inferiority 
by the boldest strategy and the most vigorous fighting He had not been 
able to bring Pope to a decisive battle until after some 25,000 or more of 
McClellan’s troops had joined him, but he had paralyzed the remainder 
of McClellan’s forces, while he defeated the augmented army of Pope. 
Jackson's operations at Manassas were the key to the great victory which 
followed, and they will ever remain a model of audacity and skill. In cir- 
cumstances requiring nerve, decision and military judgment of the highest 
order, he had proved himself fully equal to the occasion. 

A mere glance at the bitter controversies to which the campaign gave rise 
must suffice. That Fitz-John Porter was unjustly condemned for failing on 
August 29 to march over Longstreet’s corps in order to attack Jackson, is 
now admitted everywhere, save where the bitterest political and personal 
rancor still lingers. He was a sacrifice to the blind rage of Pope, and 
to his own unprofessional and imprudent criticisms. A large share of 
direct responsibility for Pope’s disasters has sometimes been transferred to 
Halleck’s shoulders. The facts do not warrant this, There is no doubt 
that Halleck did everything within the limits of his capacity (which was 
small) to support Pope. The course of Halleck toward McClellan, and the 
action of the latter are matters involved in more doubt. The course of the 
Federal Government teward McClellan at this time was certainly unwise 
as well as unjust, and if that course was dictated by Halleck, the latter 
deserves great blame. Over 25,000 of McClellan’s troops reached Pope 
and participated in the campaign. Whether, after Jackson had broken 
Pope’s communications, Franklin’s and Sumner’s corps could have been 
pushed out from Alexandria more promptly; and, if this had been done, 
whether they would have changed the result or have simply extended the 
disaster, are matters of such doubt that it is not worth while to speculate 


about them. 
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Forty years ago, a man tall and of gallant bearing, with frank, hand- 
some face and notable charm of manner, was a conspicuous figure among 
the Literati of New York City. This man, then in the prime of intellectual 
promise, was Charles Fenno Hoffman, an American writer, who for more 
than thirty years was an inmate of the Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hos- 
pital at Harrisburg, where he died on the 7th of June last. Few can be 
living who knew him before his retirement from the world, and to those 
who have since become acquainted with his writings, his long seclusion 
was as a seal upon his existence. Yet a new generation may be willing to 
read a brief sketch of an author whose songs still have power to charm, 
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and whose name will always be associated with the early triumphs of 
American literature. 

Mr. Hoffman was born in New York City in 1806. He was the son of 
Judge Hoffman by a second marriage, and brother of Ogden Hoffman, 
the famous advocate, of whose forensic eloquence there are many striking 
traditions. The father was also a distinguished pleader, a contemporary 
of Hamilton, Burr, and Pinkney, with whom he often successfully con- 
tended for the honors of the bar. The name of Fenno was derived from 
the maternal grandfather, John Fenno, who won celebrity as an exponent 
of the old Federal party during the administration of Washington. 

Charles entered a Latin grammar school in New York at the age of six, 
where he remained three years; thence went to an Academy on the Hud- 
son, from the severe discipline of which institution he freed himself by 
running away; and it was then thought best to provide a tutor for him. 
This instructor was found in the person of an accomplished clergyman 
living in New Jersey. It was during a visit home from his tutor that the 
sad accident occurred which resulted in the loss of his right leg. He 
attempted with some playmates to leap froma pier ontoa passing steam- 
boat, and was caught between the wharf and vessel. The leg was 
amputated above the knee, and for the rest of his life he walked on a cork 
substitute, so well constructed and managed that few would suspect his 
loss. This calamity chanced when he was about twelve years old, and 
quenched for a season his young ardor for physical exercise; but far from 
proving a permanent deprivation, his infirmity seemed to feed an ambition 
already eager to excel in all manly sports; and, later, with rod and gun, 
in horsemanship, or even at swimming, he was not easily surpassed. 

He entered Columbia College at fifteen, and remained three years, 
leaving without having graduated, and perhaps more proficient in the ex- 
ercises of the gymnasium than in the studies of the classes. That his 
Alma Mater held him in esteem, however, may be inferred from the fact, 
that at the first semi-centennial anniversary of the college the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon him. On leaving college he began 
the study of the law in Albany, and when twenty-one was admitted to the 
bar. For three years thereafter he practiced in the courts of the City of New 
York, and at the same time wrote anonymously for the Mew York 
American, though his first published efforts were of an earlier date. It 
was owing quite as much, probably, to the family predilection for law as it 
was to temperament and fitness, that he essayed a legal career, and his 
perfunctory practice was soon abandoned for the more alluring and con- 
genial field of literature. 
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From association in the editorship of the American above mentioned, 
he successively controlled the Kuzckerbocker Magazine, and American 
Monthly Magazine, having established the former in 1833. In the autumn 
of that year he made a remarkable journey on horseback through the 
North-western States and Territories, returning home by a circuitous route 
through the South-west and Virginia. The literary outcome of this 
adventurous trip—extraordinary as a test of nerve, courage and endurance 
—was “A Winter in the West,” a graphic and spirited narrative of obser- 
vation and travel, published in 1835. ‘ Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
Prairie,” appeared in 1837, a work in which the author’s love of woodcraft 
and knowledge of Indian legend and tradition found felicitous and 
effective expression. During the same year, while editor of the American 
Monthly Magazine, his first novel, “ Vanderlyn,” was published in the pages 
of that periodical. His labors and his pen were not confined to the 
American Monthly, for during his long editorship of that journal he also 
conducted for ayear the Vew York Mirror, and contributed miscellaneously 
to the Mew Yorker and many other papers. ‘“Greyslaer; a Romance of 
the Mohawk,” his finest story, appeared in 1840, and was an immediate 
and deserved success. Two editions were circulated in New York, one in 
Phiiadelphia, and one in London, in the same year. This novel, though 
founded on a famous criminal trial (Beauchamp, for the murder of Colonel 
Sharpe), was a distinct literary creation, and placed the author in the front 
rank of American writers of fiction. Forest life and savage warfare are 
here described with rare felicity and vigor; traits of character are de- 
lineated with an eye keenly observant of human instinct and the exigency 
of circumstances; love wings his way through storm and trial to a haven 
of rest; we are moved in turn by the courage and devotion of Greyslaer ; 
the free, careless grace of De Roos; the bluff sturdiness of Balt; and the 
imagination is kindled by the vivid and stirring picture of the Battle of 
Oriskany. “The Red Spur of Ramapo,” a characteristic tale, was written 
but never published. The manuscript was destroyed by accident, it was 
said, and the story was never rewritten. A “ Life of Jacob Leisler,” 
completes the list of Mr. Hoffman’s prose productions, exclusive of a series 
of papers on international copyright, essays on various subjects, fugitive 
pieces, etc., read and admired in their day, but which have never been 
collected. 

His first appearance as a poet was made in 1842, in a volume entitled 
“The Vigil of Faith, and other Poems.” I say first appearance, for 
although he had written more or less verse during his course of authorship, 
contributed anonymously or under various xoms-de-plume to periodicals of 
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the time, this was the first collection between covers bearing his name. It 
may be said at this point that Mr. Hofiman was by nature a poet, and at | 
no time free from poetic impulse and aspiration. His thoughts ran easily 
into metrical form, and many legendary and descriptive pieces and grace- 
ful lyrics had their birth in the pages of his romances. That admired song, 
“The Myrtle and Steel,” is sung by the gallant De Roos in “ Greyslaer.” 
Only in poetry it seems to me, could Hoffman’s feelings find true and self- 
satisfying expression. His affectionate disposition, his love of beauty; 
his fine out-of-door breezy enthusiasm; his glowing fancy, his warm heart ; 
all found in song, opportunity and joyous freedom, and that music which 
ever wooed him, even amid the restrictions of prose. 

“The Vigil of Faith,” was followed in 1844 by “The Echo, or Borrowed 
Notes for Home Circulation,” and during four years succeeding he pub- 
lished ‘“‘ Lays of the Hudson” and “ Love’s Calendar, and other Poems,” 
the last-named volume being the best collection of his lyrics. There is no 
record of any further poetical labor, and his last recorded literary con- 
nection was the editorial charge of the Literary World. In 1873, twenty 
years after his retirement, a new edition of his poems was given to the 
public, edited by his nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman, and containing a 
feeling tribute to the author’s character and worth from his friend and 
contemporary, the late William Cullen Bryant. This collection, designed 
to be reasonably complete, presents the author in full variety, and the 
poet may here be seen in all his moods. The editor has grouped the poems 
under the several heads of “ Forest Musings,” ‘Lays of the Hudson,” 
“Love Poems,” “Songs and Occasional Poems;” and in the course of his 
preface says, “It is rather a venture to reproduce poems which have 
remained so long a time in obscurity; but in the conviction that a true 
appreciation of the beauties of nature and purity of sentiment are qualities 
which will always be admired, I have strong hopes that they will regain 
their former position of popularity with the public.” 

The qualities mentioned will easily appear to the sympathetic reader. 
The “Forest Musings” and “ Lays of the Hudson,” reveal a love of nature, 
an enjoyment of her whole wide domain, at once sincere and exhilarating. 
We feel that he knew each hill, dale, river, mountain fastness, and forest 
haunt; that he guided his bark on the lake, heard the song of the hunter, 
and sat by his own camp fire. This intimacy with nature quickened his 
perception of her aspects, and his descriptions often leave a picture on the 
mind, by their fidelity and color. A single example may be given of his 
felicity in this respect. It is the opening stanza of his poem of “ Indian 
Summer.” 
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“Light as love’s smile the silvery mist at morn 

Floats in loose flakes along the limpid river ; 

The blue-bird’s notes upon the soft breeze borne, 
As high in air he carols, faintly quiver ; 

The weeping birch, like banners idly waving, 

Bends to the stream, its spicy branches laving, 
Beaded with dew the witch-elm’s tassels shiver ; 

The timid rabbit from the furze is peeping, 

And from the springy spray the squirrel gayly leaping.” 


In “ Love Poems” there are many verses neatly turned, and some few 
that in grace and fancy remind one of Moore; occasionally a happy effort 
of vers de société may be met; there are lays of sentiment and affection, 
but in the main they all tend to indicate poetical aptitude rather than lyric 
flow and vigor, and are not characteristic save in feeling and sensibility. 

Mr. Hoffman is more likely to be remembered by his songs. These, 
though few, have that quality of spirit and utterance which appeals not in 
vain to the popular heart. The soldierly ardor of “Monterey”; the 
chivalrous ring of ‘‘ The Myrtle and Steel,” the festive grace of “Sparkling 
and Bright”; and the romantic fervor of “ Rosalie Clare”; will not cease 
to charm, and will live in memory when more ambitious efforts are for- 
gotten. The last-named ballad is well remembered by the present writer. 
He recalls a day in his boyhood, when, at the house of Henry Inman, he 
heard it sung by the painter’s beautiful and accomplished daughter. 

A few words in conclusion respecting Mr. Hoffman personally. He 
was a general favorite in society, and his wit, bright intelligence, and 
genial manners, made his companionship very attractive. He was loved 
by the young, for he sympathized with, them in their sports and en- 
thusiasms, and from his knowledge of nature and his own adventurous 
experience drew the stories that take children captive. He was a gallant 
and noble gentleman, and a wide circle of friends mourned the affliction 
that befell him. The record of his promise and his calamity is a regretful 
and pathetic page in the annals of his country’s literature. 


Melee, 





HISTORIC HOMES. 
WASHINGTON IRVING AND SUNNYSIDE 


“ About five and twenty miles from the ancient and renowned city of 
Manhattan, formerly called New Amsterdam, and vulgarly called New 
York, on the eastern bank of that expansion of the Hudson, known 
among Dutch mariners of yore as the Tappan Zee, being in fact the great 
Mediterranean Sea of the New Netherlands, stands a little old-fashioned 
stone mansion, all made up of gable-ends, and as full of angles and corners 
as an old cocked-hat. It is said, in fact, to have been modeled after the 
cocked hat of Peter the Headstrong, as the Escurial was modeled after the 
gridiron of the blessed St. Lawrence.” Such is the humorous but faithful 
description Washington Irving gives of “Sunnyside,” the home of his 
maturer years. Turning to the west from the old post road, the modern 
‘‘ Broadway,” which skirts the eastern bank of the Hudson, and strolling 
down the winding lane, which follows the course of “ Willow Brook,” 
deeply shaded at every point by elms and chestnuts and willows, we come 
suddenly upon the queer little house with its pre-revolutionary gables, 
covered with a tangled maze of ivy, wisteria, and other vines. Beyond 
rolls the Hudson, its broad expanse dotted with sails and its distant views 
terminating in rocky headlands and wooded hills. It was this same fasci- 
nating scene which took captive the heart of Washington Irving as he re- 
turned from his wanderings over two continents, and from whose charms 
he was destined never entirely to break away. 

It is interesting to notice that the dreams and ambitions of his boyhood 
shaped his whole career. When fifteen years of age he spent a holiday 
wandering with his gun through Sleepy Hollow, and explored the region. 
A little later he made his first voyage up the Hudson. Many years after 
this he wrote from his beloved Sunnyside: “It has been my lot in the 
course of a somewhat wandering life, to behold some of the rivers of the 
Old World most renowned in history and song, yet none have been able 
to efface or dim the pictures of my native stream thus early stamped upon 
my memory. My heart would ever revert to them with a filial feeling and 
a recurrence of the joyous associations of boyhood; and such recollections 
are in fact the true fountains of youth which keep the heart from growing 
old,” His residence at Sunnyside thus rounded out his life in beautiful 
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proportions. The shout of boyish glee mingled with the fond smile of 
maturity ; the fervid imagination of the youth blended with the rich after- 
thought of a mellow old age. 

In the spring of 1835, on his return from his tour of the prairies, he 

spent a few days with a relative at Tarrytown, and it was then that he 
determined to settle down in some snug retreat, and in the true spirit of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker chose the location of the old Dutch cottage on 
the present site of Sunnyside. ‘‘The exterior,” writes he, in his account 
of Diedrich, “ of the eventful little pile seemed. to be full of promise. 
The crow-step gables were of the primitive architecture of the province. 
The weathercock which surmounted them had crowed in the glorious 
days of the New Netherlands. The one above the porch had actually 
glittered of yore on the great Vander Heyden palace in Albany.” The 
deed of purchase was dated June 7, 1835. We soon find him hard at work 
on the plan of his proposed cottage. In July of the same year he writes 
to his brother Peter: “‘ You have been told, no doubt, of a purchase I have 
made of ten acres, lying at the foot of Oscar’s farm on the river bank. It 
is a beautiful spot, capable of being made a little paradise. There is a small 
stone Dutch cottage on it built about a century since and inhabited by 
one of the Van Tassels. I have had an architect up there, and shall build 
upon the old mansion this summer. My idea is to make a little nookery 
somewhat in the Dutch style, quaint but unpretending. It will be of 
stone.” He seems to have torn down the old cottage almost to the foun- 
dations, for he says of the new structure in a letter dated October 8th of 
the same year: “ It has risen from the foundations since my previous visit, 
and promises to be a quaint, picturesque little pile.” An elderly man, now 
living in the vicinity, who assisted in tearing down the old structure, told the 
writer of this sketch that Mr. Irving requested him to carefully save all the 
coins or relics of antiquity he might find in the débris. On the 16th of Oc- 
tober Mr. Irving writes: “The porch is carried up and the workmen are in 
want of the inscription stone, previous to removing the scaffold.” 
A little later he writes: “ Like all meddlings with stone and mortar, the 
plan has extended as I built, until it has ended in a complete, though 
moderate-sized family residence. It is solidly built of stone so that it will 
last for generations.” The work went on more slowly than he anticipated. 
During a temporary financial pressure he says: ‘ The cottage is slowly 
approaching to a finish, but it will take a few weeks yet. For such a small 
edifice it has a prodigious swallow, and reminds me of those little fairy 
changelings called killcrops, which eat and eat and are never the fatter.” 

The cottage was first used by him as a residence in October, 1836. The 
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SUNNYSIDE. 
Home of Washington Irving. 


wing had not been added at that time. The place originally contained 
ten acres, which were afterward increased to eighteen. There are now 
fifteen acres. With an honest pride Mr. Irving went about to make im- 
provements. His letters speak frequently of “sweet little Sunnyside,” 
“ dear little Sunnyside.” Again he says: ‘“ There is a lovely prospect from 
its windows and a sweet green bank in front shaded by locust trees, up 
which the summer breeze creeps delightfully. It is one of the most de- 
lightful banks in the world for reading, dozing, and dreaming during the 
heat of summer.” Suddenly called away from this little paradise and 
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induced to take up once more his pilgrim staff, he writes home from the 
court of Spain: “ Between you and I, I would not give little Sunnyside for 
the grandest Duke’s palace in Spain.” 

Why he should have called his cottage “ Sunnyside ” is not quite ap- 
parent. Perhaps the following extract may throw light on the subject: 
“For my part I am almost a worshiper of the sun. I have lived so much 
of my life in climates where he is all-powerful, that I delight in his vivify- 
ing effect on the whole face of nature and his gladdening influence on all 
animate creation. In no climate within the range of my experience is 
sunshine more beautiful in its effect on landscape than in this, owing to 
the transparency of the atmosphere, and at the same time the variety of 
the clouds with which our skies are diversified. To my mind neither 
Spanish or Italian skies, so bright and cloudless, can compare with ours, 
forever shifting in their tints and at times so gorgeous with their float- 
ing region of ‘cloud-land.’” “Sunnyside” is the natural outcome of such 
feelings. 

The name which he at first intended to give to his “snuggery” was 
“ Wolfert’s Roost.” At one stage of his work on the cottage, during the 
financial pressure above referred to, he wrote: “I intend to write a legend 
or two about it [the cottage] and its vicinity by way of making it pay for 
itself”. He could hardly have found a more fertile theme. He seized 
upon the scanty records of the old Dutch cottage and has given us a most 
delightful interweaving of fact and fiction. The remark of Mr. Warner at 
the Tarrytown centennial of the author’s birth is well illustrated at this 
point, in that the true discoverer of the Hudson was Washington Irving, 
for he has made it the highway of the imagination for all days to come. 
Just at the foot of the river bank in front of Sunnyside boils up a clear 
cold spring. About this spot he locates the story of a famous Indian 
sachem, a great wizard and medicine man, who ruled in olden times from 
O-sin-Sing to Spyten Duyvel. “Of his wizard powers,” he says, “we have 
a token in a spring which wells up at the foot of the bank, on the very 
margin of the river, which, it is said, was gifted by him with rejuvenating 
powers, something like the renowned Fountain of Youth in the Floridas, 
so anxiously but vainly sought by the veteran Ponce de Leon. This story, 
however, is stoutly contradicted by an old Dutch matter-of-fact tradition, 
which declares the spring in question was smuggled over from Holland in 
a churn by Femmetie Van Blascom, wife of Goosen Garret Van Blascom, 
one of the first settlers, and that she took it up by night unknown to her 
husband from beside their own farmhouse near Rotterdam, being sure she 
should find no water equal to it in the new country—and she was right.” 
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High up on the gable end looking westward, fastened securely to the 
wall are the mysterious figures in iron—1656. The untutored take this as 
positive evidence that the building, as it is, was finished in that year of our 
Lord. As we have seen, however, this cannot be the case. It is to be 
hoped that none are so uncharitable as to condemn one accustomed to 
modern conveniencies, much less a man of Mr. Irving’s taste, to the narrow 
spaces and inartistic devices of the Dutchman of three centuries ago. 
But the figures are none the less significant. In the famous days of Peter 
Stuyvesant there lived an intrepid Dutch burgher of no mean reputation, 
Wolfert Acker, who gathered up his valuables, and, with his household, 
sought the unmolested solitudes of the wilderness. He built him a house 
on the banks of the stream which his own countrymen had introduced 
into the geographies of the world. He took possession of this new home- 
stead in the eventful year 1656. Bidding farewell to the world of conflict, 
he determined henceforth to claim the deeper joys of peace and pros- 
perity. “In token of this fixed purpose,” says Mr. Irving, ‘“ he inscribed 
over his door (his teeth clenched at the time), his favorite Dutch motto 
‘Lust in Rust’ (pleasure in, quiet). The mansion was henceforth called 
Wolfert’s Rust (Wolfert’s Rest), but by the uneducated, who did not un- 
derstand Dutch, ‘ Wolfert’s Roost’; probably from its qtaint cockloft 
look, and from its having a weathercock perched on every gable.” The 
drowsy days of the seventeenth century rolled on, and Wolfert Acker 
slept with his fathers—not altogether peacefully it seems, for among “ the 
old gray, moss-grown trees of his apple orchard” behind the house (the 
only remaining relic of his labors), may be seen, according to the popular 
legend, his restless ghost stealing pensively along of a bright moonlight 
night. Jacob Van Tassel with his “ great goose-gun” next appears on the 
scene, whose patriotic exploits in the Revolutionary war brought down the 
wrath and the guns of the British on his devoted head. The venerable walls 
and gables were shattered, the creaking weathercocks were brought low. 
The valiant defender fled, leaving behind shapeless ruins. Years of conflict 
ensued. ‘In the mean time,” says the chronicler, “the Roost remained a 
melancholy ruin, its stone walls and brick chimneys alone standing, the 
resorts of bats and owls. Superstitious notions prevailed about it. None 
of the country-folk would venture alone at night down the rambling lane 
which led to it, overhung with trees and crossed here and there by a wild 
wandering brook. The story went that one of the victims of Jacob 
Van Tassel’s great goose-gun had been buried there in unconsecrated 
ground.” But during the peace that followed the Revolution Jacob Van 
Tassel returned and again made the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
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Once more he put up the glittering weathercocks and hung his “ great goose- 
gun” over the fireplace. Here the venerable Diedrich Knickerbocker found 
him tilling his broad acres and smoking his pipe contentedly in the chim- 
ney corner. His last days were lighted up by the golden visions of the 
past, and his great Dutch heart beat its last patriotic beat beside the river 
of his fathers. 

On the return of Mr. Irving from the Court of Spain, he seems to have 
felt himself cramped in his little “snuggery” of which he was so proud. 
He therefore procured plans for an addition from George Harvey, his 
former architect. His addition was at the northeast corner of the house. 
He writes, April 13th, 1847: “I cannot afford a new saddle to my new 
horse. I am getting my old saddle furbished up, which must serve until 
I can recover from the ruin brought upon me by the improvement of my 
house.” This annex, built of brick, nearly square, was surmounted by a 
roof which appeared to combine Swiss and Chinese ideas of architecture, 
which created some amusement among his friends. His old companion-in- 
arms Kemble banteringly quizzed him about “that pagoda” he had 
noticed in passing up the river by boat. “ As to the pagoda,” Mr. Irving 
answered, “ about which you speak, it is one of the most useful additions 
that was eve® made to a house, besides being ornamental; it gives me 
laundry, store-rooms, pantries, servant’s room, coal cellar, &c., &c., con- 
verting what was once rather a makeshift little mansion into one of the 
most complete snuggeries in the country, as you will confess when you see 
and visit it. The only part that is not adapted to some valuable purpose 
is the cupola, which has no bell in it, and is about as serviceable as the 
feather in one’s cap ; though, by the way, it has its purpose, for it supports 
a weathercock brought from Holland by Gill Davis (the King of Coney 
Island), who says he got it from a windmill which they were demolishing 
at the gate of Rotterdam, which windmill has been mentioned in 
Knickerbocker. I hope, therefore, I may be permitted to wear my feather 
unmolested.” 

“Sunnyside” shows at every turn the exquisite taste of Washington 
Irving. One of the choicest of the interesting objects is a large ivy 
clinging to an eastern gable, which grew from a slip brought from Abbots- 
ford. Abbotsford and Sunnyside! What a contrast superficially, yet what 
a similar interest they awaken! Did ever more congenial spirits meet 
than Walter Scott and Washington Irving? 

A large variety of trees and shrubs surround the house. “As to my 
grounds,” says Mr. Irving, “I have cut down and transplanted enough 
trees to furnish two ordinary places, and still there are, if anything, too 
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many; but I have opened beautiful views and given room for the air 
to circulate.” The elm and locust preponderate. A tall cherry, directly 
west of the house, is a most beautiful sight in April and May. Hemlocks, 
maples and chestnuts are scattered in appropriate places, under whose 
wide-spread boughs are winding walks and cosy resting-places with the 
Hudson ever in view. Writing in August, the owner said: “ My own place 
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WASHINGTON IRVING, 


From a Mezzotint Engraving by Turner, of the Painting by G. Stuart Newton, London, England. 


has never been so pleasant as at present. I have made more openings by 
pruning and cutting down trees, so that from the piazza I have several 
charming views of the Tappan Hill and the hills beyond, all set as it were, 
in verdant frames; and I am never tired sitting there in my old Voltaire 
chair of a long summer morning with a book in my hand, sometimes read- 
ing, sometimes musing, and sometimes dozing, and mixing all up in a 
pleasant dream.” 

In early spring violets are plentifully scattered over the bank. At its 
base there is an iron ring fastened to the foot of a large elm, by which 
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skiffs used to be secured, although now several rods from the water. This 
change was brought about by the building of the Hudson River Railroad, 
which passes immediately in front of the house, a few rods west of the old 
high-water mark. The intervening space has been filled in with earth and 
is now a thrifty meadow. The construction of this railroad was a source 
of many misgivings to Mr. Irving. To have his little paradise thus rudely 
invaded led him to affirm that, “ if the garden of Eden were now on earth, 
they would not hesitate to run a railroad through it.” It was this same 
incident that provoked that more famous wish that “he had been born 
when the world was finished.” But he submitted gracefully to the 
inevitable, and afterwards learned to appreciate the utility and pleasure of 
rapid travel. He received $3,500, in lieu of the loss sustained by this 
intrusion, yet he was not quite at ease on the subject. In a letter he says: 
“ Excuse my not sooner answering your kind letter. It found mein a terrible 
state of shattered nerves, having been startled out of my first sleep at 
midnight on Saturday night last by the infernal alarm of your railroad 
steam trumpet.” 

‘Fhe interior of “ Sunnyside,” as one would surmise from the outside, is 
full of corners and crannies. The dining-room, sitting-room and library 
take up nearly all the lower floor; and the second story under the eaves 
is not more extensive. The library, or “ workshop,” as he insisted upon 
calling it, is a cosy little room at the southeast corner. The number of 
the books is not large. Choice editions of authors whom he knew per- 
sonally, occupy prominent places. The study table presented to him 
by his publishers stands in the center of the room; scattered through the 
house are interesting pictures, among which are several choice portraits of 
the author, representing him at the various stages of his career. 

Amid such scenes as these our author spent his “golden age.” Quite 
as interesting as any of his delightful books is this spot of earth which 
felt the molding influence of his fine taste. One can hardly be said to 
have thoroughly mastered Washington Irving until he has read this living 
book which brought out on every page the delicate harmonies of his 
nature. It is the proper setting. The jewel shows its full, rich luster. 
As one of his last birthdays approached he wrote characteristically to 
a friend: ‘“ At the last of the week I expect some of the family up here at 
my birthday, the 3d of April, when I come of age—of full age—seventy 
years. I never could have hoped at such an advanced period of life to be 
in such full health and activity of mind and body, and such capacity of 
enjoyment as I find myself at present. But I have reached the allotted 
limit of existence; all beyond is especial indulgence. So long as I can 
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retain my present health and spirits, I am happy to live, for I think 
my life is important to the happiness of others, but as soon as my life be- 
comes useless to others and joyless to myself, I hope I may be relieved 
from the burden ; and J shall lay it down with the heartfelt thanks to that 
Almighty Power which has guided my incautious footsteps through so 
many uncertain and dangerous ways, and enabled me to close my career 
in security and peace, surrounded by my family and friends in the little 
home I have formed for myself among the scenes of my boyhood.” 

“ Sunnyside” and its' neighborhood is already classic soil. As each 
season recurs uncounted pilgrims visit its delightful precincts. The winding 
lane, shaded by magnificent elms and chestnuts, through whose foliage 
the sunlight at intervals finds its way; the tumbling brooklet chasing 
along grassy slopes, under steep banks and down the rocky ravine; the 
noble Hudson, sweeping in grandeur past bold promontories and thriving 
villages, bearing on its bosom the commerce of a thriving country; the 
quaint little ivy-covered cottage itself, with white walls and antique 
weather-vanes—all these combine to please the taste and to feed the 
imagination; and, far more than the simple marble slab that marks his 
last resting-place on the slope of Sleepy Hollow, form the enduring mon- 
ument of the man who introduced American letters and literature to the 
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SIR HENRY CLINTON’S ORIGINAL SECRET RECORD OF PRIVATE DAILY INTELLIGENCE 


Contributed by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY EDWARD F. DEI.ANCEY 


(Concluded from page 79, Vol. XII.) 


From Cap! Marquard, 15” July 1781. 6 o'clock P. M. 

Sir 

Three French officers took a survey of the ground behind Phillipse’s * the day 
before yesterday. They put to every house the name of an officer to be quartered 
in it. The commanding general to be at Ebert Brown’s, 

The works at Dobb’s ferry on this side the W. River, opposite the block-house,t 
still carrying on. Heavy cannon are expected to be put in the works there.{ 
Their out-posts on the Sawmill River, and Sprain § roads, further advanced this 


way. Waterbury, reinforced by some Militia, arrived the 13 at Van Harts, at 
Scarsdale, a District between White-plains & Mamaroneck. | 
E: B: thinks Washington would soon take another position on Phillipse’s, and 


*The upper Manor House, the Manor of Phillipseburgh, near Tarrytown, is probably meant 
here. 

+ At Sneeden’s Landing, before described in entry of 27th June, and note thereto. 

¢ This work was begun by Washington’s orders on July 8, ‘‘ with a view to establish a communi- 
cation there for the transportation of provisions and stores from Pennsylvania,” was not finished on 
the 15th, but was so on the 19th, when it was armed with ‘‘2 eighteen and 2 twelve pounders.” 
-—Washington’s Journals under these dates, VI. Mag. Am. Hist. 119, 120. 

§ The Sprain is an affluent of the Sawmill or Neperan River, which falls into the Hudson at 
the city of Yonkers. The roads then and now follow the two streams. 

| This ‘‘ District” was the Manor of Scarsdale, which embraced the present townships of 
Mamaroneck and Scarsdale, and a very little of the ¢ownshif of Harrison (all three erected after 
the Revolutionary War), and extended from Long Island Sound to the Bronx River. The Manor 
was granted to Col. Caleb Heathcote in 1701, and in 1781 belonged to his grandchildren, the 
children of his two daughters and co-heiresses, Anne, the elder, the widow of James de Lancey, 
Chief Justice and Lieut. Governor of New York, who died in 1760, and Martha, the younger, 
the wife of Lewis Johnston, M.D., of Perth Amboy, New Jersey. ‘‘ Van Harts” was a farm in the 
present town of Greenburgh adjoining the Manor, at its extreme northwestern end on the Bronx, a 
place afterward known as ‘‘ Hart’s Corners,” and recently changed to ‘‘ Hartsdale.” It is about 
four miles south of White Plains, nine northwest of the village of Mamaroneck which lies on the 
Sound, and is now a station on the Harlem Railroad. 
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Valentine’s hill ; either his own want of forage might induce him to such a move- 
ment, or to prevent us from bringing in this article. 

A number of Artillery horses arrived yesterday from the Highlands, in the 
Rebel Camp. The Conductor of them was heard to enquire for the waggon 
M'* General, for his orders about the distribution of them. 

Agreeable to the accounts of some inhabitants in the neighborhood of the 
camp, it was expected that the Enemy’s army, or a part of it, would have moved 
yesterday afternoon;+ a great deal of their baggage having been loaded ; also 
that they were fixing and mending the roads towards Young’s Wright’s Mills, and 
the post road towards Croton. 

P.S. No magazines are known to’ be made, or making in their rear: all 
provisions and stores come by water to Tarrytown: and is rather a temporary 
supply. f 

I am &c 
Marquard 
To Maj’ De Lancey 


Copy of a letter from W. H& to Maj’ De Lancey, 15" July 1781. 


Sir 
It is not my fault that you have not heard from me before now. I left two packets 
at the place appointed for Bulkley to take them ; one of the 28 Ult®, the other of 
the 4" Ins! When I came to the place the second time I was surprized to find the 
first packet there ; but more so now when I found both there unmoved. || 
Soon after my return home from New York, I had an interview with our friend, 
and after acquainting him of the nature of those services expected from him (at 


* The ‘“‘ Waggon Master-General” here referred to is believed to have been Joseph Thornburgh, 
whom Congress on 18th June, 1777, resolved should “ have the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
Army of the United States.” Journal, 1777, p. 170, ed. of 1823. 

+ ‘‘ Yesterday afternoon” was the afternoon of the 14th of July, 1781, under which date, in his 
Journal, Washington says: ‘‘ Near 5,000 men being ordered to march for Kingsbridge to cover 
and secure a reconnoitre of the enemy’s works on the He. end of York Island, Harlaem River, 
& the Sound, were prevented doing so by incessant rain.’ 

¢‘*E. B.,” who furnished the information in this letter, was the Elias Benedict mentioned 
before in entry of 7th June, and note thereto. 

§ William Heron, of Reading, Ct., the member of the Connecticut Legislature who was in 
communication with the British during the war. The italics in this letter are underscored in 
the MS. See final note to entry of 2d February, 1781, an/e, for a sketch of Heron. 

| It is to be regretted that some mischance seems to have befallen these two ‘‘ packets” 
of Heron’s of 28th June, and 4th July, 1781, or rather the means of sending them to Clinton, 
or they would have appeared in this volume of his ‘‘ Private Intelligence,” to the great advantage 
of students of American history, and of a correct knowledge of military affairs in the early summer 
of 1781. See ante, second entry of June 20th, for mention of the means and method of sending 
letters by Heron to the British headquarters (Mag. Am. Hist. Vol. XI. pp. 348, 349). 
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least as far as I could recollect the heads of the Queries you last showed me) we 
concerted measures for his conveying to me every material article of intelligence.* 
The enclosed is the first essay of the kind, which serves to show the manner and 
the stile in which he is to write,—as to a confidential friend, anxious to know those 
matters and occurences, which may in anywise affect the cause of the country.t 

One thing he said in the course of our conversation which convinces me that 
I am not deceived by him; that is, when he talked about his son, he said, were 
he brought into New York, he wished that some provision may be made for him 
in the British Navy, to serve in Europe during the present contest. This is a 
fact, which will enable you to judge of him for yourself. f 

I expected to have been able to furnish him e’er this time with that paper yot 
showed me last, containing the several heads of those matters to which you 
wished to have a clear and explicit answer. § He readily agreed to pay the 
strictest attention to them. He will expect some money by me this time, but how 
to get it here I know not ; as I would not wish to have any person besides yourself, 
or those you can confide in, made acquainted with anything of that nature. 

The bearer will acquaint you where I am concealed, but it is not a proper 
place for me to see any body; not that I have anything to fear from the family, 
but from the Neighbors. || 

I came here under the sanction of a commission from Governor Trumbull to 
cruise in the Sound. I am sorry I ever attempted to meddle with this plan of a 
commercial nature ; this is the first essay, and I believe it will be the last. I en- 
tered upon it purely to draw in our friend: but I am sensible it is attended with 
more trouble and vexation to you, as well as danger to me, than it can be of real 
advantage to me, otherwise than that I know it is serving the cause of government 
essentially. So thoroughly are our leaders on the other side convinced of the truth 
of this assertion, that the severest laws are passed against it. 


* The queries referred to will be found in the above mentioned second entry of 20th June, 
1781. 

+ The ‘‘ enclosed” letter, given below, is evidently written to see if the manner of communicating 
intelligence thus ‘‘concerted” between Parsons and Heron, would be satisfactory to Clinton. The 
plan was, for Parsons to write to Heron as to a friend of the American cause, and Heron was to 
send ghis letters to Clinton. This protected the former perfectly in case of a discovery, Heron 
being known as a Whig member of the Connecticut Legislature in good standing. It was cer- 
tainly a shrewd arrangement. 

¢ This ‘‘son” whom General Parsons wished to be provided for in the British navy was 
named **Enoch.” Hinman’s Connecticut in the Am. Revolution, 419. 

§ The queries in the entry of 20th June, above-mentioned. 

| The ‘‘here” was probably some place in Queens County, Long Island. 

“| These Commissions of Gov. Trumbull in 1781 are thus noted in his own Diary :— 

“©1781” Jan¥ 25th. A whaleboat commission to Capt. Joshua Griffith. 

‘Feb, 26. Commission granted for schooner Weasel and Capt. Hale’s whaleboats, to cruise 
agst. the enemy and Illicit trade, under direction of Capt. Wm. Ledyard. 

‘** March 24th. Granted liberty of commission of whaleboat-to Abner Ely 
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I was at M" K p’s seasonable enough to acquaint you of the movement of 
the troops to Kingsbridge, and of the French troops changing or shifting their first 
intended route for that purpose ; but M™ K: p * was not returned home then. 

The number of French troops is between 4 and 5000, and the late daily issues 
to the Continental army was about 7,300 Rations. In this calculation the Staff, 
Artificers, Waggoners, &c., are included. ‘This I had yesterday from a person in 
the issuing Commissary’s Department.f The Jersey and the New York line, which 


‘* April 4th. Common commission for Whale Boat given John Waterman—sent by Mr. Torrey— 
p’d £3. 

‘*May Ioth. Gave commission to Capt. Elisha Hart, sloop Restoration, 10 guns.” Quoted in 
Stuart's Life of Trumbull, 550. If all are given by Stuart, Heron’s boat must have been one of 
the above. . 

These Connecticut whaleboat men, under these commissions of Gov. Trumbull, plundered and 
treated friends and foes without distinction, outside of Connecticut, with the greatest cruelty. All 
New Yorkers were considered by them as legitimate prey, no matter to which side they belonged. 
So wicked and savage were these piracies that the CONTINENTAI, CONGRESS, to whose attention 
they were brought by letters of Gov. Clinton of New York (on the Ist and 5th July, 1781, fifteen, 
and ten days, only, previous to this letter of Heron), on the 7th of August, 1781, severely condemned 
them and at once desired Trumbull to revoke the commissions; and that, too, on a report from 
a committee of three, of whom two were from New England, one of the two being from Connecticut 
itself. From this fact alone, without citing instances, an opinion can be formed of the great 
iniquities perpetrated under them by these ‘‘ patriots” of Connecticut. The report is as follows :— 

“ TUESDAY, August 7, 1781.—The report of a committee, consisting of Mr. Mathews, Mr. 
Varnum, Mr. Ellsworth, to whom were referred Jetters of the Ist and 5th of July, from the Gov- 
ernor of New York. ‘ 

It appearing to Congress from the representations of Governor Clinton and other information, 
that commissions have been granted by the governor of the State of Connecticut, for the purpose 
of‘suppressing commerce from the enemy into that state, authorizing the persons to whom these 
commissions are granted, among other things, to go to Long Island and other islands adjacent and 
seize the goods and merchandise they should there find, the property of British subjects ; and that 
the said commissions are attended with many abuses dangerous to the public, as well as distressing 
to citizens and friends of these United States inhabiting said islands, some of whom, under pretext 
of the powers contained in such commissions, have been plundered of their property, and other- 
wise evil treated ; and that the further continuance of said commissions would impede the public 
service in that quarter ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of Connecticut be, and he is hereby, desired imme- 
diately to revoke the said commissions, by him granted, so far as they authorize the seizure of 
goods on Long Island, or elsewhere on land not within the State of Connecticut.” Jourials Con- 
gress, 1781-2, p. 165 (Patterson, Printer). 

* Knapp, who seems to have lived at no great distance from Horseneck, was an agent of Heron 
in his communications with the British. Perhaps Knapp, a tavern keeper there after the war, 
was the man. 

+ So immediate, accurate, and almost official, was the intelligence Clinton had of the strength 
of the allied armies at White Plains. As the French were 5,000, this shows conclusively that the 
actual strength of the allied armies on paper was just 12,300 men, all told. Deducting 1,300 
for non-combatants of all kinds in both services (a small allowance) we have 11,000 only as the 
fighting numbersof theallies. Yet, Clinton, with a force at least 25 per cent. greater, never even 
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will amount to about 2,300 men, are (I judge) by this time joined. West Point is 
to be garrisoned by the militia. 
Should any money be sent our friend, it will be best to put it up in something 


like a belt. 
I am, &c., 
W. 


P.S. I thought it advisable to cut the name off the enclosed. 
Our friend manifested a wish that a cask of wine may be sent : however, I gave 
him not the least encouragement.* 


Copy of a letter from G———P. toW. H.+ 
Enclosed in the foregoing. 


Camp, Phillipsburgh, 8" July, 1781. 
D‘ Sir 

We have now taken a camp within about 12 miles of Kingsbridge where 
I expect we shall continue until we know whether the states will in any considerable 
degree comply with the requisitions made of them, altho’ we believe ourselves able 
to maintain our ground. You may easily conjecture what our future prospects are, 
when I assure you the five Regiments of our State { are more than 1,200 men defi- 
cient of their complement ; and the other States (except Rhode Island and New 
York who are fuller) nearly in the same condition.§ 


The right of the front line is commanded by me, consisting of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island troops: the left by General Lincoln, consisting of the brigades of 
Massachusetts. The 2nd line, one brigade of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
commanded by General Howe.|| General McDougall commands at West Point. 


attempted to attack them, either before, or after, their junction. Was there ever a greater instance 
of military incapacity ? or had he private reasons for not doing so? 

* This wish was similar to that in 1782 of another (but a New York) general of note in the Revo- 
lution who had a special fondness for Madeira. See IX. Penna. Archives, p. 675. 

+“G P. to W. H.” ‘‘ General Parsons to William Heron.” 

¢ Connecticut. 

§ Parsons writes this on July 8, 1781. Thirteen days later, on the 20th, Washington gives the fol- 
lowing account of the military department to Samuel Huntington in Congress : ‘‘ That department 
is yet laboring under every difficulty and distress, and there seems to me little chance of its being 
relieved from the debility to which it is reduced ; for, notwithstanding my previous requisitions, 
and the more pressing occasion there is for recruits at this moment, I may almost say I have not 
received one man since my last demand.’’ VJ///. Sparks, 115. The ‘‘ last demand” was on the 
24th May, 178t. 

| Parsons here gives the American front line, as it was at the date of this letter, July 8", two 
days after the junction of the allied armies, and before a more permanent arrangement could have 
been made. Later the two lines were extended, enlarged, and the commands somewhat changed. 
The account of the two lines, however, given on the 18", ten days later, by John Hubbill 
(entry of that date fost) agrees with this letter of Parsons, except that Hubbill gives no names of 
the commanders 
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When the York forces join he will be relieved, which I expect will be soon, 
when I suppose he will take the right of the first line, and I shall be in the center : 
but this is yet uncertain. 

Our magazines are few in number, as well as very small; your fears for them 
are groundless, They are principally at West Point, Fishkill, Wapping’s Creek & 
Newburgh, which puts them out of the enemys power, except they attempt their 
destruction by a force sufficient to secure the Highlands (which at present they 
cannot do) our guards at the magazines being sufficient to secure them from small 
parties. 

As the object of the Campaign is the reduction of New York,* we shall now 
effectually try the patriotism of our country-men, who have always given us assur- 
ances of assistance when this should become the object: Of this I have had my 
doubts for several years, and wished it put to the test. 

The Minister of France is in Camp,f{ and the French troops yesterday encamped 
on our left, near the Tuckey-hoe road. Their number I have not had opportunity 
to ascertain. 

The cther matters of information you wish, I shall be able to give you in a few 
days. The messenger waits. ; 

I am D' Sir 
y' Obed? Serv'§ 





* Such really was the object until August 14, 1781, five weeks later, when Washington was 
compelled to give it up and adopt in its stead the movement to Virginia. See note to entry of 17th 
June (vol. ix., p. 343), stating the facts which compelled that movement. 

+ If Parsons was sincere in this statement, the result showed that his ‘‘ doubts for several years ” 
were well founded, as we now have Washington’s own word that the refusal and neglect of the East- 
ern States to respond to his calls for men was a main cause of his abandoning his long cherished 
plan of attacking New York. Washington's Journal under date of 14 August, 1881. VII. Mag. 
Am. Hist., 125. 

¢ Luzerne arrived on July 6th. 

§ This letter of General Parsons of July 8th, was received, enclosed in the foregoing letter of 
Heron, at Clinton’s headquarters in New York, and entered there on July 15, 1781. 

The revelations in this ‘‘ Private Intelligence” as to General Parsons are as extraordinary as 
they are painful. As this MS. volume of Clinton’s ‘‘ Private Intelligence ” ends on July 19, 1781, 
four days later, no other direct communication appears in it from General Parsons. What may have 
appeared in the succeeding volume cannot be known, unless it should turn up hereafter. The present 
volume shows conclusively that he was, while a Major-General in the American Army, and the 
Senior General officer of the Connecticut troops in that army, in secret communication with the 
enemy, and furnished them intelligence ; and this, too, only a few months after the treason of Bene- 
dict Arnold, and, as one of his judges, voting, and rightly, for the guilt and death of Andre. 

The fact of such communication, however, does not depend upon the revelations of this volume 
of Clinton’s Private Intelligence alone. It is very curiously corroborated by the following corre- 
spondence between British officers in the spring of 1781, which shows that he then had communi- 
cations of some kind under cover of a flag. It shows, too, the dangers run in carrying on com- 
munications with an enemy, and somewhat amusingly illustrates Talleyrand’s famous maxim in 
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affairs, ‘‘ Not too much zeal.” Major Kissam, to whom they were addressed and by whom they 
were preserved to see the light oddly enough about the same time with this MS. volume of Clinton’s 
Headquarters Records, was John Kissam, Major of the Queens County Militia regiment, com- 
manded by Gabriel G. Ludlow—the eldest son of Daniel Kissam, of the well-known Long Island 
family of that name, who was a magistrate of the county, its representative at one time in the 
Provincial Legislature, and a brother of Benjamin Kissam, the great New York lawyer, in whose 
office John Jay and Lindley Murray acquired their legal education. The Kissams were loyalists 
and, like nine-tenths of those of New York, they opposed the measures of the British ministry, but 
would not take arms against the king. Their estate and home was ‘‘ Flower Hill,” in North 
Hempstead, near Long Island Sound, three or four miles from Westbury, in Queens County. In 
virtue of his commission, which he received from Gen. Tryon, December 9, 1776, Major Kissam 
was actively employed during the war, especially in collecting forage for the British forces. This 
brought him in correspondence with many officers and others. The estate was confiscated, but 
was bought in by the Major’s mother, and upon his return from Nova Scotia, after the war, was 
his residence till his death on the 1oth of July, 1828, at the age of 80 years. Among a number of 
the revolutionary papers of Major Kissam are the following relating to Heron and Parsons, which 
were first published in 1883, by Mr. Henry G. Onderdonk, under the heading of ‘‘ Flags of Truce,” 
in a contribution to the Roslyn News, a Long Island newspaper, simply as an illustration of that 
subject, and without, of course, being aware of what the “ Flag” in this case was really the cover. 
The originals are in the possession of a grand-daughter of Major Kissam, who kindly permitted the 
writer of this note to examine them. 

To Major Kissam, Westbury, 218 of April, 1781. 

Sir : 


I had the honor to receive yours this evening, and have forwarded the letter to 


Major De Lancey immediately. The bearers of flags of truce, agreeably to general orders, are to 
be sent back as soon as they have delivered their dispatches ; but if W™ Heron has to transact 
business in his private affairs on this Island, he must first obtain His Excellency Gov. Robertson’s 
particular leave for that purpose ; and I shail therefore have the honor to wait upon you, sir, to 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock in order to see whether Heron’s request is likely to be granted ; and 
till that time I beg to detain him at your house or any other proper place. I am with great regard 
sir, your most obed’t humble servant. L. J. A. De Wurm, L. Col. 


Westbury, 234 April, 1781 
To Major Kissam, Cow Bay, 

Sir: I enclose a passport for Mr. Heron, and should wish for his return to Stamford whenever 
the wind will permit of it. I have not yet received an answer from New York, but as soon as 
those things wanted by Gen. Parsons shall arrive I will not fail to forward them to the Gen- 
eral by another flag. I have the honor to be with great regard, sir, your most obed’t humble 


one. L. J. A. DE Wurs, L, Col. 


Brooklyn, April 26, 1781 


To Capt. Poers, Commander of His Majesty’s brig Argo, &ca. &ca. &ca. 

Sir: Maj. Gen. Baron de Riedesel begs you will, in compliance with the directions from Head 
Quarters, (as you will see by the enclosed extracts of a letter from the deputy Adjutant General) 
order Mr. W™ Heron’s boat which you took possession of a few days ago, back in all haste to the 
place where you first found her ; and the men who navigated her will be sent without any delay to 
that place to receive their boat, and it is requested, sir, that you will please to give such particular 
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directions to your people that she and every thing belonging to her may be restored to them as 
complete as she was found, without any further detentioy whatever. 
I have the honor to be with all respect, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant 
[The Aid who wrote this letter omiited to sign it, and the ‘' extracts of a letter from the Deputy 
Adjutant-General”’ are not among the Kissam Papers. | 


Westbury, April 27, »781 
To Major Kissam, 


Sir: The enclosed papers will inform you that the people belonging to the flag of Mr. Heron 
are to be sent to the other side as soon as Mr. Heron returns. The prisoners I hereby send, and 
beg you will be kind enough to guard them until they leave the Island ; and in case of necessity 
to furnish them with provisions which shall be paid for whenever you let me know the price thereof. 
The boat which was taken by the Argo brig will perhaps arrive at Hempstead Harbor to-day. 

L. J. A. De Wurmb, L. Col. 

N. B. If you think it necessary, some Jagers may stay with the prisoners as a guard. 


The entries of 24th and 25th of April, 1781, in this ‘‘ Private Intelligence,” give the information 
brought by Heron on this occasion, when the Argo’s unlucky capture of his boat gave Col. de 
Wurmb and the other officials so much trouble. But they make no mention whatever of ‘‘ those 
things wanted by Gen. Parsons.” What the ‘‘ things” were must be Jeft to conjecture. 

‘*L, J. A.De Wurmb, L. Col.,” as he signs himself, was Ludwig Johann Adolph de Wurmb, 
Commander of the German Jager Regiment, then stationed on the north side of Long Island, with 
its head-quarters at Westbury. Early in the following summer De Wurmb and his regiment were 
transferred to Kingsbridge, and he was the officer who from that point several times informed 
Clinton of the first movements of the allied armies toward Virginia, without being credited by that 
Commander. He became Lieut. General, and Commander of Cassel in 1806, and died in 1813. 
— Von Elking, 264. 

From the very outbreak of hostilities in 1775, there seems to have existed in Connecticut violent 
personal and military antagonisms among her officers and soldiers, and between the troops, officers 
and men, and the civil authorities of the State. Troubles were breaking out continually, with more 
or less force, throughout the Revolutionary war. Military and personal jealousy seems to have 
been the rule rather than the exception, and it was more than even so strong a man as Governor 
Trumbull could do, to regulate matters successfully. The difficulties about rank, command, pay, 
and arrears of pay increased the bitterness, and led to the demands and charges, so disastrous to 
Washington and Trumbull, which Gen. Parsons in writing brought before each of them. ‘‘I am 
honored with your Excellency’s letter of 25" of June last,” writes Trumbull to Washington on the 
gth of July, 1781, ‘‘ enclosing a copy of one addressed to you by General Parsons, enclosed. Your 
feelings of distress excite a sympathy in my breast, and a readiness to do all in my power to remove 
the occasion. That the Committee from the Connecticut line of the Army did not accomplish a 
full settlement, was to me a matter of sorrow, and fear for its consequences. The veteran troops 
who faithfully served, and bravely endured so many distresses in defence of their own, and their 
country’s righteous cause, in the unhappy contest with the British King and Ministry, and continue 
therein to the end, will be rewarded, acknowledged, and remembered with love and gratitude by 
this and future generations. Surely, none will forsake it, or cause disturbances at this time when 
in a near view of a happy issue. Those who do will meet with reproach and regret.” 

IIT. Sparks’s Corr., 350. Eight days later, on the 17th July, 1781, Trumbull again writes W: ae 
ington : ‘ Dear Sir—Since my last to your Excellency, I have received a letter from General Par- 
sons, dated the 10" (Zhis was two days after the above letter of the 8th of July sent by Parsons 
through Heron to Clinton) filled with severe remarks and reflexions on our Legislature. A copy 
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thereof with my answer is enclosed.” And then, after giving at length the measures taken in re- 
lation to the pay of the Line and the officers, Trumbull exclaims: ‘‘ Shall we suffer avarice to 
divide and ruin us and our cause, and give them (the enemy) opportunity ‘to exult and triumph over 
us.” . . . I wrote yesterday to the Treasurer to inform me this week what sum of hard 
money is and can be immediately collected for the army, which shall be sent forward without delay. 
The measures directed and orders given for raising and marching our troops to the army, are now 
diligently carrying into execution. 
I have the honor to be, with every sentiment of esteem and consideration, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant 
Jonathan Trumbull.” 
IIT. Sparks’s Corr., 350. Parsons’s letter and Trumbull’s answer Sparks does not give. 


MAJoR-GENERAL SAMUEL HOLDEN Parsons, mentioned above, born at Lyme, Conn., May 14, 
1737, was the third son of the Rev. Jonathan Parsons, the friend and supporter of Whitfield, by 
his wife, who was a daughter of Gov. Matthew Griswold, of Connecticut, with whom, after grad- 
uating at Harvard University in 1756, he read law at the place of his birth, He was admitted to 
the bar in 1759, elected to the Connecticut Legislature in 1762, and re-elected annually till 1774, 
when he moved to New London, having the year before been appointed ‘‘ King’s Attorney ” for 
New London County. He was one of the eleven persons who, without any authority, took out of 
the Connecticut Treasury £810 to get up an expedition to take Ticonderoga, giving their notes for 
the same, which notes the Connecticut Assembly, on Parsons’ petition in May, 1777, directed to 
be cancelled and the said sum ‘‘to be charged over to the General Government.” In April, 1775, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 6th Colony regiment; was later, after the war began, transferred 
to the Connecticut Line, made Brigadier-General by Congress in 1776, and Major-General in Octo- 
ber, 1780. He succeeded Gen. Putnam as Commander of the Connecticut Line in the Continental 
Army, in 1779, in which command he continued to the end of the war. He then returned to the 
practice of the law at New London. In 1786 he was one of the persons appointed by Congress to 
hold the treaty of that year with the Indians at the mouth of the Miami. In 1787 he was appointed 
by Congress one of the Judges of the Northwestern Territory, and went to reside at Marietta, 
Ohio. In 1789 he was appointed by Washington Chief Judge over the same territory, and in the 
same year, as one of the Commissioners of Connecticut, he went to the Western Reserve of Ohio 
to arrange for a treaty with the Wyandots and other Indians to extinguish their title to that region ; 
and, while on his return, was accidentally drowned in descending the rapids of the Big Beaver 
River, the 17th November, 1789, at the age of 52. He was also a member and President of the 
Connecticut Society of the Cincinnati. Hinman’s Cont. in the Revolution, 144, etc. Hildreth's 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio, 186, etc. 


From Cap: Marquard to Major De Lancey. 


“ Morris House, 17" July, 1781. 
ir, 

Captain Henricks* who returned last night with the flag after having delivered 
the letters, says that he went by Stephen Ward’s to the Whiteplains ; that he met 
no Picket at all till he came to Chatterton’s bridge,t where there was a guard of a 
corporal and three men. No troops encamped on the east side of the Bronx. The 
French Legion at the Whiteplains, the horse on Chatterton’s, and the foot on 


* Captain John Heinrichs, of the Jager Regiment, is here meant. He went to White Plains with 
a flag to deliver certain letters sent by Joshua Loring, Commissary of Prisoners, to the allied camp. 
+ This bridge was over the Bronx at the northeastern foot of Chatterton Hill. 
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Hunt’s Hill. On the road from Tuckey-hoe is a Picquet at a little distance from 
the camp, and another between the horse and foot of the Legion. -The French In- 
fantry under Count Rochambeau, near one mile and a half behind the Legion, hav- 
ing the 2" position of Washington in the year 1776, in their rear. The French 
Artillery Park is [in] front of the Reg‘ of Soissonnois. The communication of the 
troops on the other side of the Sawmill River,* with those on this side,f is by Storm’s 
bridge. The French provision train drawn by oxen. He believes they receive 
their provisions by way of Bedford and North Castle. The Rebels get theirs by 
water from King’s ferry to Tarrytown. It is said the heaviest French cannon were 
drawn by six horses. 

The cavalry of the Legion consists of two squadrons, each 150 strong; but 
Henricks thinks them no more than 230 in all—4o of them very good, 60 middling, 
the rest not good. Thirty-five men are armed with Lances, wear fur Caps, are the 
best mounted, and exempted from mounting guards. The whole Legion a fine body 
of men, and their accoutrements for horses and men very good. Eight men lay in 
a tent, from the number of which he concludes the foot of the Legion cannot be 
600 strong. ‘Their forage, fresh hay and Indian corn. There is no harmony be- 
tween the Rebel and French officers ; the latter, being [for] the greatest part of 
good families, cannot bear to be in the same rank with men who were Farmers, 
Butchers, Tanners, &c., and now are Generals, Colonels, &c. As the Americans 
do not like the French, the Inhabitants bring little or no provisions or greens to 
their Camp. The want of wine and good beverage, and the difficulty of having good 
dinners, makes their situation disagreeable, and they hate the American Inhabi- 
tants in return. 

The Signal of alarm to the Army is two guns from the Right and two from the 
Left Wing, and beating Drums. Five beacons are upon Hunt's Hill. 

The whole army has been in great confusion the night before last ; some cav- 
alry from the right increased this confusion by running full speed into the Camp 
of the Main Army. Henricks cannot believe that they were more than 8,000 
strong. They give themselves out for 12,000. They estimate the British army in 
this District 10,000 Regulars, and 6,000 Refugees and Provincials. 

Some French officers pretended that Gen! Washington shewed great Generalship 

* The Americans. + The French. 

t There was a great deal of this feeling here spoken of, on both sides, very much more than 
American writers are willing to admit. The different accounts subsequently published by French 
officers show it on the one side ; and to it, on the other, is to be ascribed much of the unwillingness 
of the New England people to furnish their quotas of troops. ‘The French will fight it out for us, 
having agreed to do so, and there is no need of our troubling ourselves about more men,’ was the 
view they took and acted upon. A century of almost continuous contest with France for suprem- 
acy in North America. left impressions on the people of the new States too deep to be effaced by a 
single year’s alliance with their and their fathers’ former foes, aliens in race, language, and religion. 
Arnold psed this feeling in defending his treason, and as this ‘‘ Private Intelligence” shows, Heron 
refers to it in Parsons (entry of 25th April ante), asa reason for the same thing 
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in the affair of the 3°, as he [succeeded*| that day in reconnottring Spiken Devil, which 
on another he might not have been able to effect without risking a Battle.t 
You will kindly excuse the length of this letter, it is taken from Henricks:‘s 
German original, and I could find no means to shorten it. 
I am, &c., 
Marquard. 
Maj. De Lancey. 


Cap' Marquardt to Maj’ De Lance. 
Morris House, 16" July, 781, 10 at night. 


‘ 


Sir 
Five armed vessels weighed anchor yesterday evening before 6 o’clock, and 
proceeded up the North River. Several Rebel boats were seen to get away as fast 
as they possibly could. Between 10 and 11, a severe cannonade was heard ; 
the flashes that were seen left no doubt of its being near and about Dobb’s ferry. 
The Rebel Drums beating an alarm were distinctly heard. 

This morning at day-break we saw the shipping off Tarrytown. One cannon 
played upon them from the shore till eleven o’clock this day. About 12 o’clock we 
could plainly see that they had 4 pieces of cannon. The ships went higher up 
Tappaan Sea.§ 

Cap! Henricks, of the Jagers, who went out with a flag of truce, and delivered 
the letters sent here by Mr. Loring, returns just now and says, that M. Le Duc de 
Lauzun told him the British ships had taken the American vessels loaded with 
flour, and had set a house on fire with their cannon. 

The whole Rebel and French army were under arms last night, since the first 
firing, in full expectation of an attack. The consternation has not been trifling ; 
the men got under arms with nothing but their shirts on. 

I am, &c., 
Marquard. 


From Cap! Beckwith. 
16 July, 1781 
S. A. returned to Kingsbridge this forenoon, and says, he has been upon 
Tuckey-hoe heights, near the widow Underhills, which he left at 10 this morning. 


* This word in the MS. is unintelligible, but it is evident that it was intended to mean ‘‘ suc- 
ceeded.” 

+ These italics are underscored in the MS. 

¢ Captain Marquard, whose name appears so often in this ‘‘ Intelligence,” was a Captain of the 
Hessian Regiment, styled “ Battalion Grenadiers Von Minnegerode,” and aide-de-camp of General 
Knyphausen, as appears from the Army lists in Gaines’s N. Y. almanacs during the war. 

§ Washington thus describes the naval force which made the attack mentioned (Journal May 
and July 11 and 15): The Savage sloop of war 16 guns—the ship Genl. Washington lately taken by 
the enemy—a ten Galley (so in the original)—and two other small vessels passed our fort at 
Dobb's Ferry (which was not in a condition to oppose them.”) The object of the attack was to de- 
stroy the stores at Dobbs Ferry and Tarrytown. 
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From the information he received, there was then no appearance of a move, 
but during the course of the night (Sunday) he heard a good deal of noise in 
Camp, particularly towards morning, when there was some firing in the N. River; 
and he afterwards understood that some Rebel stores collected at Dobbs landing 
had been destroyed by our shipping. mA 

The French Cavalry remain upon Chatterton’s hill; they have for three days 
past kept their horses constantly at the Pickets, feeding them upon cut grass. 

Their picquets are posted upon the heights near the widow of John Under- 
hill’s ; upon the widow Archer’s hill; upon the rising ground near David Pugsley’s ; 
and another more to their right near Dobb’s Landing. 

He could not ascertain their having any heavy cannon in Camp. Nor any 
great quantity of provisions. He was told, that the French General was 
quartered at Sam! Purdy’s at the Whiteplains. 


Information by John Hubbill, Pris: of the 5 Connecticut Reg’ and a Deserter of the 
1% Con! Reg’, 18" July 1781. 

Colonel Scammell with the Light Infantry is encamped between the North & 
Sawmill River, on the heights the other side of Dobb’s ferry. Sheldon’s Drag’ at 
garrisons, in Dobb’s ferry plains.* The Rebels in two lines. The 1* line with the 
Right to the Sawmill River, one mile above Pugsley’s bridge, with the left at a 
small distance from Sear’s house, consisting of the two Connecticut brigades, in- 
cluding the Rhode Island brigade, and one Bay brigade.t The 2™ line about 4 
mile in the rear of the 1*, consisting of the New Hampshire troops, and one Bay 
brigade. ‘The French in one line, al/igné { with the Rebel 1* line, extending to- 
wards Chatterton’s hill. The French Legion on the left of the whole, on Chatter- 
ton’s hill; covering the left flank. 

The French Artillery Park, behind Sear’s, (no particulars about the French or 
the Rebel park). 

Each French Reg‘ [has] some Field pieces; Each Rebel brigade two six 
pounders. The Connecticut Reg! 300 duty-men § upon an average. Those of the 
other provinces about the same number, the Rhode Island Reg‘ excepted, being 
much stronger. Each brigade may be near goo men, The Jersey brigade has not 
crossed the N. River. The shipping destroyed some provision sloops, Killed and 
wounded some of Sheldon’s dragoons. A considerable quantity of salt meat and 
bread had been landed at Tarrytown the day before the ships came up. 300 men 
at work every day at Dobb’s ferry.|| The armed ships [are] in Haverstraw bay. 


* The comparatively level ground on top of the hill about a mile southeasterly from Dobbs 
Ferry landing, now covered with handsome country places. 

+ By this is meant a brigade from ‘‘ Massachusetts Bay” or ‘‘ The Massachusetts,” as that State 
was often styled in the last century. ¢ Aligned. 

§ Effective men is meant. 

|| At the redoubt and batteries then constructing, on the brow of the hill directly above the land- 
ing. 4 
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The Rebel Generals in Camp are, Washington, Lincoln, Howe, Stirling, Hand, 


Parsons, & Huntington. 
There are now 2,18 & 2 12 ps, and 2 Howitzers in the Battery at Dobb's 


ferry. 
The whole of the Enemy's army constantly provided with two days dressed 


provisions. * 


19" July, 1781. 


Jos. Clarke came in this morning, and says he left Fort Lee last night. 

Washington was at Fort Lee yesterday, viewing the ground. Several officers 
were with him, and about 50 Light horse as a guard. He dined yesterday at one 
William Day's near Fort Lee.f 

Clarke was informed, there were about 300 Continental troops in the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Lee, but could not learn where they came from. 


19” July, 1781. 


Samuel Tom came from Jersey last night, he gives the following information. 

He was told, that the night before last, the Jersey brigade were encamped near 
Sneading’s blockhouse ; and yesterday on his way thro’ the English neighborhood 
he was told by the Inhabitants, that a party of Continental troops had patroled to 
the cross-road at the widow Demaries, [ which leads to Fort Lee. He saw this 
party, but at some distance. He was also told that Washington was yesterday at 
Fort Lee with a party. § 


* This account of the Connecticut deserter is very correct, as we now know from the French, 
and other American, contemporary accounts ; and confirms Parsons’ letter above given. 

+ This was the reconnoissance made by Washington and Rochambeau, with an escort of 150 
Jersey troops. They crossed the Hudson at Dobbs Ferry. 

t “‘ Demarest’s” is the name here meant. 

§ Washington describes this reconnoissance at very great length in his Journal (Mag. Amer. Hist. 
120, 121, and 122). He thus begins his account : ‘‘/z#/y 18th—I passed the North River with 
Count Rochambeau, Gen! de Beville, his Qt Mt Gen! & Gen! Duportail in order to reconnoitre 
the Enemy’s Posts and Encampments of the North end of York Island—took an Escort of 150 
Men of the Jersey Troops on the other side,” and then gives extremely full details. The above 
entries show that Clinton was informed of this reconnoissance the morning after it took place. One 
ooservation of Washington on this occasion (18th July, 1781), is of much interest when we consider 
the present wooded state of the north end of Manhattan Island: ‘‘ The Island is totally stripped 
of trees and wood of every kind ; but low bushes (apparently as high as a man’s waste) (so in the 
origina) appear in places which were covered with wood in the year 1776.” A result of the hard 
winter of 1780-81. 


. 
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Fac-simile of the armorial book-plate of Sir Henry Clinton’s grandson, upon the 
inner side of the cover of one of the MS. volumes of Sir Henry’s headquarters 
records, now belonging to Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet of New York. It is a 
singular fact that Governor George and General James Clinton, of New York, sons 
of Charles Clinton, of New Britain, Orange County, an Irish-born gentleman of 
another branch of the Clinton family, had the same arms and motto as Sir Henry, 
but without the crescent or other mark of cadency. 


Mery Clarion Cig 


These arms are thus blazoned. 

SHIELD: Argent, six cross crosslets fitchée sable, three, two, and one. On a 
chief azure, two mullets or, pierced gules, in the centre a crescent, argent, for dif- 
ference. 

Crest : Out of a ducal coronet gules, a plume of five ostrich’s feathers argent, 
banded with a line azure. 

Motto: Loyalté n’a honte (Loyalty is not ashamed). 


THE END. 








VALUABLE ORIGINAL LETTERS 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM ALEXANDER HAMILTON TO JOHN JAY 


Contributed by General C. W. Darling. Original letter in possession of the Oneida 
Historical Society 


New York Dec" 7" 1784 

Dear Sir 

The Baron De Steuben has informed me that he is about to set out for Tren- 
ton where he expects to make application to Congress for a final settlement of his 
pretensions. I feel myself so much interested in the success of his intended appli- 
cation that I cannot forbear taking the liberty to recommend his case to your 
particular patronage. I have been an eye witness to the services he has rendered 
this country: I will venture to say they have been of essential weight in the revo- 
lution. ’T’is unquestionably to his efforts we are indebted for the introduction of 
discipline in the army and that against a torrent of prejudice and opposition. ’T’is 
to that discipline we owe the figure we made with an handful of men in the latter 
periods of the war. ’T’is to that discipline we owe savings of different kinds of the 
utmost importance to our exhausted finances. The Baron De Steuben, whatever pride 
or personalty may say—is one of the few men who in the military line, has rendered 
substantial services to the American Cause. Justice demands he should have a liberal 
compensation. The reputation of our Country will not permit that he be necessitated 
to quit us to solicit the bounty of those whom he has not served. You, my dear sir 
I know will feel properly what justice and national reputation will dictate upon this 
occasion. But your absence from America has perhaps prevented you from receiv- 
ing in some respects, just representations of men and things. I flatter myself that 
which I now make to you will be received as a just one. The Baron if he remains 
in this country will continue a Citizen of New York. It seems to me, circumstanced 
as we are, it is not a contemptable object to give inducements to stay among us to 
a man whose military experience would be of singular advantage in forming those 
establishments to which we may be driven. I shall not dwell longer on the subject, 
as I am convinced I need not multiply considerations to induce you to do whatever 
is possible, or proper. 

I remain with the most sincere & respectful attachment 

D* Sir 
Your Obed' 
Alex Hamilton 

To the Hon John Jay 
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Three unpublished Letters from the correspondence of Vice-President Elbridge Gerry, which 
passing to his son-in-law and biographer, Hon. J..T. Austin, are now in possession of the eldest 
son of that gentleman, Mr. I. J. Austin, Newport, Rhode Island, by whom they are contributed 
to the readers of the Magazine. 


Alexander Hamilton to Elbridge Gerry. 


New York Sep’ 6, 1788 

Sir 
I am a member of a Committee to whom the Baron De Steuben’s applica- 
tion to Congress, founded upon a certain statement supported among other testi- 
monials by a certificate from you, has been referred. Among the papers committed 
to us, is the copy of a written report made by the Committee appointed to confer 
with the Baron at Yorktown. As this report is of a nature to create difficulties in 
the case, I have thought proper to enclose it for your perusal, and I shall be 
obliged to you for any explanations which may serve to throw further light on the 
subject 
I remain with esteem and regard 
Sir y* ob‘ Ser* 

Alex Hamilton 

E Gerry Esq‘ 





Samuel Adams to Elbridge Gerry 


Boston Feb’ 24" 1785 


Dear Sir 
The General Court being in the midst of a very busy Session, I have but a 
few moments to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 29™ ult, and at the 
request of Mrs Gould of this town to beg the favor of you to enquire into the 
truth of a piece of intelligence forwarded to this town by a letter from a certain 
Mr John Stoughter at New York, which is, that the vessell in which M' Palfrey, 
Mrs Gould’s two sons, a Mr Parker of New Hampshire, and several gentlemen 
of Philadelphia were passengers from France, four years ago, was carried into 
Algiers. I can hardly believe it to be a fact; but should there be good grounds for 
the story, will not Congress take measures for the relief of those unhappy persons, 
as well as to prevent any of our countrymen who may hereafter fall into their 
hands from suffering that indignity and cruelty which is the common lot of all 
their prisoners who are not under national agreement and protection, 
Mrs Gould is the daughter of the late Mr James Griffin an eminent merchant of 


this town and she is a widow. 
Vor. XII.—No. 2.—-12 
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You will soon receive several instructions from the General Court which have 
passed in Senate. One of them is to use your endeavors to obtain an ordinance of 
Congress, that for the future their Secretary be elected annually. 

Another, that no gentleman be appointed to offices of high trust while he is a 
member of that body. 

Mr Lowell acquainted me with federal politics. Mr Sullivan is exceeding ill, 
his life despaired of. 

We have added Mr Parsons to the Agency, and it appears to me necessary that 
we add another. 

My respects to the President, your colleagues, and other friends 

I am your affectionate 
Sam' Adams 
Hon* Mr Gerry. 





Aaron Burr to Elbridge Gerry 


New York 234 June 1797. 


Dear Sir 
I congratulate you on your appointment, it has given much pleasure to your 
Republican friends in this quarter. 

Allow me to call to your recollection young Prevost who was Secretary to 
Munroe and is now in Paris. I have thought that he might be useful to you in 
the same character, as he writes and speaks the French language with great accu- 
racy and facility and possesses other advantages from his knowledge of country and 
of characters. 

Present me respectfully to Mrs G, and be assured of my very great attachment 
and esteem 

A. Burr. 


Hon‘ Mr Gerry 





NOTES 


NOTES 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT—Rev. 
G. R, Van de Water, the first graduate 
of Cornell University ever invited to 
preach a baccalaureate sermon in Sage 
Chapel(June 15), touching upon the topics 
suggested by his text, said: “ Joy and 
happiness prove themselves perpetual by 
the way they impress themselves on the 
mind, while tribulation and sorrow are 
seen to be temporal in the fact that all 
memory of them fades away when they 
are past. We seem in fishing up the 
things of the past to drop out of our 
drag-net all the sand, the sea-weed and 
the drift-wood, and retain only the tinted 
shells, with brilliant exteriors, smooth 
lining of pearl, and when held to the 
ear sounding the soft murmurings of a 
receding and unwritten music, angelic 
and sublime. One effect of all this is 
good. Another effect is dangerous, and 
needs to be guarded against. If it serve 
to make us forget the unpleasant things 
of the past, well. If in any estimate it 
cause us to paint the past in brighter 
colors than it deserves, then croak over 
the present and despair of the future, 
ill. Fanciful retrospection is a good 
thing for sentiment. It is a very bad 
thing for fact. Solomon rebukes the 
people for saying ‘former days were 
better,’ and tells them ‘in this ye in- 
quire not wisely.’ To inquire wisely in 
the matter of estimate between past 
times and present ones, we must take 
epochs. The movement of society is 
not like the current of a rapid river run- 
ning unceasingly in one direction, but 
rather like the swing of the mighty ocean 
with the rising of the tide. One wave 
comes in, breaks, rolls back. A single 


glance shows no progress. Fix your eye 
for a half-hour on one point, and you 
see with all that flux and reflux of the 
waves, a steady advance. 

“‘ Never times better than these, never 
opportunities for greatness in everything 
good more abundant than now. ‘This is 
an age of unceasing progress in the arts, 
in the sciences, in the moral and religious 
culture of the races, The golden fruits 
of a ripening civilization are waving 
upon a thousand fields. Our time is 
distinguished above, all its predecessors 
for the increase of liberty, for the se- 
curity of chartered rights, for a greater 
amount, present and prospective, of in- 
telligence, industry, peace, order and 
prosperity. The Brotherhood of Men 
and the Fatherhood of God are two 
articles of a common faith, which reveals 
the unique features of the times. Art, 
science, commerce, philosophy and re- 
ligion are working together to bring men 
to realize that God hath made of one 
blood all races of the earth, and that the 
highest law of life is that they love one 
another.” 


BURGOYNE’S ORDERLY BOOK—Among 
the many invaluable Revolutionary doc- 
uments which are preserved at Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters in Newburgh, few 
possess greater attractions for the student 
of American history than the Orderly 
Book of Gen. Burgoyne, from thé time 
he entered the State at the north, till 
his surrender to the American troops, 
under Gen. Gates, at Saratoga, on Oc- 
tober 16, 1777. The book contains the 
terms of surrender as agreed between 
the two generals. On the last page of 
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the book may be found the following 
interesting account of incidents con- 
nected with Burgoyne’s personal sur- 
render. We give it below, with its orig- 
inal orthography, capital letters, etc. 

“When Genl. Burgoyne arrived at Be- 
mises Heights he was received by Genl. 
Gates at the Head of the Continental 
Army, which was drawn up upon that 
occasion. Genl. Gates advanced to re- 
ceive him, told him he was glad to see 
him ”—Genl. Burgoyne replyed, “I am 
not glad to see you,—it is my Fortune, 
Sir, but not my Fault.” Genl. Schuylers 
Carriage was sent*for to receive and 
conduct Genl. Redsail, his wife and five 
Children to Albany—Genl. Burgoyne and 
the rest of the Staff-officers were escorted 
on Horseback—They all dined at Genl. 
Schuyler’s. At Table Gen]. Gates drank 
the King of Great Britain’s Health. Genl. 
Burgoyne in return thanked him, and in 
the next Glass drank, the “ Continental 
Congress.” Genl. Burgoyne observed to 
Genl. Gates, he admired the Number, 
Dress, and Discipline of his Army : but 
above all the Decorum and Regularity 
was observed : said, your Funds of Men 
are inexhaustible; like the Hydra’s Head, 
when cut off, seven more sprung up in 
its stead. When Genl. Burgoyne arrived 
in Albany, the Boys gathering ’round 
cryed out—‘ make Elbow Room there’ 
—the Rejaycing word.” — Newburgh 
Daily Journal. 


ANDRE’S PRISON AT TAPPAN—[ITI. 743, 
V. 57]—To be sold at Private Sale, that 
noted house and lot where Casparus 
Mabie formerly lived, at Tappan, two 
miles from the North River, and twenty- 
four from Hobuck Ferry: It is a con- 
venient stone building, four rooms on a 
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floor. There is likewise on said place a 
good barn, garden, and sundry other con- 
veniences. Whoever inclines to purchase 
may apply to Mrs. Elizabeth Herring, on 
the premises, Mr. Cornelius C. Roose- 
velt, at New York, or to Doctor G. Stones, 
in Morris County.—V. Y. Gazette, Feb. 
26, 1776. WK: 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY — Presi- 
dent McCosh, at Princeton College, said 
in his baccalaureate sermon of June 15, 
1884: “Literature should fall down be- 
fore its king. Speech is the gift of God. 
We are not to regard blessings we enjoy 
as less a gift from on high because they 
come from second causes. Literature, 
in all its forms, is a divine endowment. 
God has made a revelation of his will 
in the highest forms of literature. No 
one wrote purer history than Moses. 
Deeper themes are discussed in the 
Book of Job and in a grander man- 
ner than in the tragedies of A®schylus. 
We have no lyrics like those by David. 
I shrink from comparing any other liter- 
ature with the discourse of our Lord. 
Paul had a style much like his character, 
abrupt, living, piercing like a sword, and 
yet lifting us to Heaven in its sublimity. 
Our literature owes much to Athens and 
Rome, but much also to Jerusalem. The 
Bible has given the world new ideas, 
such as are not found elsewhere in the 
province of letters. Grand and tender 
ideas have been thrown into the thought 
of men by religion. Superb themes for 
poetry and eloquence have been furnish- 
ed. Itis thus that high enjoyment is at- 
tained and the mind refined. Literature, 
like every other work of man, is under 
the law of God.” 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH TAVERN-KEEPER 
IN THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK—What 
was his name? “On Saturday last de- 
parted this life Mrs. Elizabeth Cockran, 
in the 92™4 year of her age. Her Father 
was the first Englishman who ever kept 
a Tavern in this Province after it was 
conquered from the Dutch. She was the 
wife of Capt. Cockran, and supported 
the character of a good Christian.” I 
take the above from Gaine’s New York 
Gazette and Mercury of Nov. 27, 1780. 
Can any of your readers give us his 
name? Perhaps some member of the 
New York Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Society may be able to do it. 

WESTCHESTER 


THE TELESCOPE. OF WASZINGTON, 
TAKEN FROM KINGS COLLEGE—Where is 
it? In the “Journals of the Provincial 
Congress, Provincial Convention and 
Committee of Safety of New York,” vol. 
I. p. 561, under date of August 8" 1776 
—the Convention then sitting at Harlem 
—appears the following: “A letter 
from John Berrien and Henry Wilmot, 
Esqrs., dated and received yesterday, 
was read and filed. They therein men- 
tion that they had by application to the 
Reverend Mr. Inglis [then Rector of 
Trinity Church and a Trustee of Kings 
College] obtained the telescope belong- 
ing to the college for the use of His 
Excellency General Washington, and 
delivered it to his aid-de-camp, whom 
the General had sent to receive it ; that 
Mr. Inglis readily consented to the 
delivery of it, and the General had been 
anxious to obtain it.” Judge Thomas 
Jones in his striking and interesting 


“History of New York during the Rev- 
olutionary War,” after giving a most in- 
dignant account of the plundering of 
the Public Libraries in New York by the 
British troops, says, “To do justice even 
to rebels, let it be here mentioned, that 
though they were in full possession of 
New York for nearly seven months, and 
had in it at times above 40,coo men, 
neither of those libraries were ever med- 
dled with (the telescope which General 
Washington took excepted.)” Vol. IL. 
Pp. 137. 

I suppose Washington heard of the 
telescope, and sent a request for it, and 
obtained it through Berrien and Wilmot 
from the Provincial Convention. 

Where is this telescope, and does it not 
belong to Columbia College now? or 
did Washington practically consider it 


a capture ? 
OpTIc 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY—In looking through Drake’s 
Dictionary of American Biography, I 
notice there are two Livingstons men- 
tioned as signers to the Declaration of 
Independence, Robert R. and Philip ; 
as Philip Livingston’s signature is at- 
tached to the Document, why was Robert 
R. Livingston’s omitted ? 

Joun ROWE 
AMSTERDAM, NEw York, Judy 12, 1884 


[Robert R. Livingston had the honor of being 
chosen one of a committee of five to draft the 
Declaration of Independence ; but owing to 
absence, he was prevented from signing the 
document, having been summoned to New York 
to attend the Provincial Congress, of which he 
was a member.—EDITOR. | 
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NINE PARTNERS [xii. 89] is the name 
of a land grant zz Dutchess County, 
N. Y. Its name was derived from its be- 
ing owned by nine men. The following 
are the names of eight of the partners, 
viz.: Sampson Broughton, Rip Van Dam, 
Thomas Wenham, Rodger Mompesson, 
Peter Fauconier, Augustine Graham, 
Richard Sackett, and Robert Lusting, I 
do not recollect the name of the ninth 
partner. 

I, C. 

ALLEGHANY, Pa. 


BLUE HEN’S CHICKEN [xii. 89]— 
“Blue Hen,” a nickname for the State of 
Delaware, United States. The term 
arose thus : Captain Caldwell, an officer 
of the 1st Delaware regiment in the 
American War for Independence, was 
very fond of game-cocks, but main- 
tained that no cock was truly game un- 
less its mother was a “blue hen.” Ashe 
was exceedingly popular, his regiment 
was called ‘The Blue Hens’ and the 
term was afterward transferred to the 
State and its inhabitants.” 

E. H. G. 

MELROSE, Mass. 


BLUE HEN’S CHICKENS 


|xii. 8q]— 
During the Revolutionary War, a com- 
pany or regiment from Delaware, under 
an officer named Caldwell, became known 
as “game-cocks ” from their valor and 
the fact that their commander was noted 


for his fondness for cock-fighting. Cald- 
well had a theory that a genuine game- 
cock must descend from a due hen, and 
hence the men of his command were 


called dlue hen's chickens, a name sub- 
sequently applied to Delawareans gen- 
erally. 
Respectfully, 
N. B. WEBSTER 
NORFOLK, Va. 


THE LEADEN PLATE (xi. 360)—What 
evidence has Mr, Lambing that De Cele- 
ron’s (not Oloron) plate deposited at the 
“Indian God Rock” (No. 2 on Mr, 
Marshall’s map) was found by a boat- 
man named Andrew Shall in 1832 ? 

Rupp, Albach and others say that this 
plate was found. Rev. Dr. Eaton, in his 
Historical Sketch of Venango County, 
1876, says (p. 5), “‘This plate was not 
permitted to remain long in its little bed, 
as it was stolen by the Indians, and taken 
to the State of NewYork, that the ‘ devil- 
ish writing,’ as they called it, might be 
interpreted.” 

Dr. Wm. H. Eyle, in his History of 
Penn-Venango County (p. 1122), gives 
Dr. Eaton’s second statement: “ This 
plate was stolen from Joncaice by the 
Senecas the following year, and brought 
to Colonel Johnson to be read, who 
made good use of it to exasperate them 
against the French.” 

Mr. Marshall (Mag. Am. His., ii. 129, 
et seq.) shows conclusively that this 
stolen plate had not been duried, or dug 
up or used, but that, as the Cayuga 
Sachem stated, “the Senecas got it by 
some artifice from Jean Coevr.” 

Now Mr. Marshall, a writer of such 
careful research that it is not safe to 
dispute his statements without evidence, 
says in his article (ii. 141) of the French 
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Creek plate: “The leaden plate de- 
posited at this point Aas never been found, 
and some zealous antiquarian living in 
the vicinity might, from the record now 
given, be able to restore it to light after 
a repose of more than a century and a 
quarter.” 

Five years ago, when I was at Frank- 
lin, especially interested in this plate, I 
inquired particularly of Rev. Dr. Eaton 
and other local antiquarians, and was 
assured that there was no evidence that 
the plate located at the Indian God 
Rock was ever found. If it was, the 
silence on the subject has been most 
profound. When the Pt. Pleasant plate 
at the confluence of the Ohio and Kena- 
wha was discovered by Mr. Beall in 
1846, and its description and fac-simile 
given in the Olden Times, and various 
other historical works, no mention was 
made of the second plate having been 
found fourteen years before by Andrew 
Shall. If Mr. Lambing has evidence of 
the finding, it will be a matter of great 
interest to those who have examined the 
De Celeron history. 

Horace Epwin Haypen 


BuRR, HAMILTON, AND JAMES MONROE 
[xii. So]—Mr. Cist will find a full ac- 
count of the matter referred to, in Ai/- 
dreth’s History of the United States, Sec- 
ond Series, Vol. II. 104-120 pp.; in 
which Monroe figures very discreditably. 
L.&, 


ALLEGHANY, Pa. 


THE MONROE LETTER [xii. 80]|—The 
letter of Monroe in the collection of Mr. 
Cist can be found in “Observations on 
Certain Documents, contained in Nos. 
V. and VI. of the History of the United 
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States for the year 1796, in which the 
charge of speculation against Alexander 
Hamilton, late Secretary of the Treasury, 
is fully refuted, written by himself.” 
By James Thomson Callender. Phila.: 
printed for John Fenno by John Brorén, 
1797. Appendix, p. lvii. Reprinted, 
“Pro Bono Publico,” Phila., 1800; and 
again in, I think, 1864, by Hamilton 


Club, New York. lanes 


Correction [xi. 236—32d Judge]: 
Nineteenth line from bottom of page: 
for “ great-great-grand niece,” read 
“ grand niece.” E. E. S. 


THE FIRST PIECE OF ARTILLERY (xi. 
360)—lIt is claimed that cannon were cast 
in England as early as 1335 by one John 
Owen, but the Zucyc. Britt., says none 
were made in England before 1551. So 
it is claimed that cannon and cannon 
balls were made in Massachusetts in 
1664, though within ten years later Mas- 
sachusetts ordered the purchase of sixty 
great guns here from abroad. It is also 
asserted that in 1748 cannon of light 
calibre were made by boring in Massa- 
chusetts about 1748. It is certain that 
large and small arms of fine quality were 
made in the colonies before the Revo- 
lution. As early as 1774 many of the 
military companies of Rhode Island were 
armed with home-made muskets, and in 
that year sixty heavy cannon were cast 
by order of the State. When the Revo- 
lution began, Holmes says, two cannon 
belonging to Boston and two belonging 
to Massachusetts “ constituted the whole 
train of artillery possessed by the British 
Colonies of N. A.” (ii. 369.) 

Horace EDWIN HAypDEN 
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AN ARMY DUEL, JENIFFER-GASSOWAY 
(iii. 638)—This query of Mr. Craig’s has 
remained long unanswered. ‘The Lieut. 
Daniel of St. Thomas Jeniffer who 
fought the duel with Ensign Wm. Pitt 
Gassoway at Legionville in 1793 (the 
latter receiving a wound from which he 
died the same day) was doubtless the 
uncle of the Daniel Jeniffer to whom 
Mr, Craig refers. This “ Daniel” was 
only two years old in 1792. It is a sin- 
gular fact that all who bore the name of 
“Daniel of St. Thomas” Jeniffer died 
without issue. 

Daniel Jeniffer M.D. of Charles Co, 
Md. had among other children. 

1, Daniel? 61727. @ 1795. 

2. Daniel of St. Thomas*, b. 1729. 
He was a Mem: Genl: Assembly of 
Md:, and of the Council in 1774. 
In 1776 President of the Md: Coun- 
cil of Safety, and in 1779 was ad- 
dressed by Washington in a letteras 
“President of the Senate at Annap- 
olis” Del : to the Continental : Con- 
gress 1778-1782. Mem of the Con- 
vention which framed the Federal : 
Constitution and signed that instru- 
ment. Elected to that body May 
26, 1787, the delegates first elected 
in April having, with one exception, 
declined to serve. His name heads 


9. Daniel, et al : 


the list of subs, June 16, 1780, 
“ Members of the Senate and 
House of Delegates” to aid in 
clothing and arming the Maryland 
troops for $2.000. he d. unm. 


. Daniel? 6 1727. m. Eliz" Hanson 


and had 


. Daniel of St. Thomas. 6. 1753. d. 


s. p. evidently the one who fought 
the duel. 


. Daniel Jr? M.D. Served 54 years 


in Revolutionary Army. Physician 
and Surg. Genl Hospital. Mem Md 
Soc of the Cincinnati. m Sarah Craik 
dau Dr James Craik, then of Charles 
Co, Md, where he was a Judge and 
a physician of large practice, before 
he moved to Mt Vernon. Dr Jenifir 
had with others 


5. Daniel of St. Thomas. b. 1789. d. s. 


p. 1822. 


6. Daniel4 4, Apl. 15 1791. @. Dec 18. 


1855. Lawyer. Mem: Md: Leg: 
Rep : U. S. Cong: 1831-3 and 1835- 
41 then appointed Minister to Aus- 
tria m Miss Campbell and had, with 
others, 


7. Daniel of St. Thomas’, 1814. d. s. 


p. 1843. 


8. Daniel* m Miss Risteard 


and had 
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RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
At its regular quarterly meeting, July 1, 
President Gammell in the chair, Mr. 
Moses B. J. Goddard read a valuable and 
interesting paper on “ The Voyages and 
Wreck of the Aun and Hope,” an historic 
trading ship in early American commerce. 
Mr. Goddard said: 

The old ship Ann and Hope was built 
by Col. Benjamin Tallman, at the ship- 
yard on the west side of the river above 
the Point Street bridge and just below 
the steam mill. Brown and Ives com- 
menced collecting materials for the new 
ship March 11, 1795, which was com- 
pleted in May, 1798, and named after 
Ann, the wife of Nicholas Brown, and 
Hope, the wife of Thomas P. Ives. 

President Gammell stated that Gen. 
Cullum, retired officer of the United 
States Army, had recently published an 
excellent and valuable paper (in the 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History) on 
the early defenses of Narragansett Bay, 
both in colonial and revolutionary times. 
Mr. Gammell also spoke very highly of 
Mr. William E. Foster’s recent publica- 
tion on Stephen Hopkins. 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI, NEW 
YORK—The anniversary meeting of the 
State Society of the Cincinnati was held 
July 4, at Delmonico’s. Hon, Hamilton 
Fish presided, as he has done for thirty 
consecutive years. The business part of 
the meeting concluded with the election 
of officers, as follows: President, Hamil- 
ton Fish; Vice-President, William S. 
Popham; Secretary, John Schuyler ; 
Treasurer, Alexander James Clinton ; 
Assistant Treasurer, Edward William 


Tapp; Chaplain, Rev. Mancius Holmes 
Hutton; Standing Committee, Pierre 
Van Cortlandt, General John Cochrane, 
Thomas W. Chrystie, Anthony Walton 
White Evans, Charles Scott McKnight, 
Alexander Hamilton, Matthew Clarkson 
and William Henry Crosby. Delegates 
to the General Society, Hamilton Fish, 
William S. Popham, John Cochrane, 
John Schuyler and Alexander James 
Clinton. The Society then proceeded 


to the great dining. hall, where an ele- 
gant banquet was served. 


CINCINNATI OF NEW JERSEY— The 
Society held its annual meeting, July 4, 
1884, at Princeton, N. J.,a large num- 
ber of members attending. Sixteen per- 
sons were elected hereditary members 
in right of their ancestors. A dinner 
was given at the University Hotel. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, Colonel Clifford Stanley Sims ; 
Vice-President, William Bowen Buck ; 
Secretary, Francis Barber Ogden ; As- 
sistant-Secretary, Wm. Chetwood Spen- 
cer; Treasurer, Dr. Herman Burgin ; 
Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Samuel Moore Shute, 
D.D. Standing Committee—Wm. Lloyd, 
Chairman ; Francis Barber, Hon. John 
Fitch, John Clark Sims, Robert Morris 
Boggs, Rear-Admiral Charles Henry 
Baldwin, of the United States Navy. 
Delegates to the General Soctety—Colonel 
Clifford Stanley Sims, Hon, John Fitch 
(City of New York), Francis Barber Og- 
den, Hon. John Thompson Nixon, Will- 
iam Bowen Buck. <Adternates— Rear- 
Admiral Charles Henry Baldwin, of the 
United States Navy ; Hon. Joseph Grif- 
fiths Scott, and others. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES OF AMERICA 


We publish for the public convenience the following list of Historical Societies 
in this country, carefully collated within the past few weeks by the indefatigable 
Secretary of the Oneida Historical Society, General C. W. Darling. 





NAME, CITY. STATE. FOUNDED. 





New York Historical Society 

The Albany Institute 

American Ethnological Society ..........+ee+e0.- 

American Geographical Society 

American Numismatic and Archeological Society. . 

Buffalo Historical Society 

Long Island Historical Society 

New York Genealogical and Biographical Society..; | New York. 
American Philological Society do. 
Genesee County Pioneer Association Batavia. 
Westchester County Historical Society | White Plains. 
Waterloo Library and Historical Society | Waterloo. 
The Oneida Historical Society Utica 
Livingston County Historical Society Mount Morris. 
Cayuga County Historical Society Auburn. 
Historical and Forrestry Society ............-000- Nyack. 
The Huguenot Society of America | NeW York. 
Chautauqua Historical Society | spore 
Historical Society of Newburgh Bay vewburgh. 
Historical and Philosophical Society | Cincinnati. 
Fireland’s Historical Society Norwalk. 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical Soc.) Cleveland. 
Licking County Pioneer Historical and Arch. Soc. - Newark. 
Toledo Historical and Geographical Society Toledo. 
Pioneer and Historical Society..............+.- | Astoria. 
Oregon Pioneer Association | Buteville. 
American Philosophical Society Philadelphia. 
German Society of Pennsylvania do. 
The Franklin Institute 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania | do. 
Lutheran Historical Society | Gettysburg. 
Presbyterian Historical Society | Philadelphia. 
American Baptist Historical Society do. 
Moravian Historical Society Nazareth. 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society Philadelphia. 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society Wilkesbarre. 
Linnzan Scientific and Historical Society | Lancaster. 
Dauphin County Historical Society Harrisburg. 
Friends’ Historical Association Philadelphia. 
Hamilton Library and Historical Society Carlisle. 
Historical Society of Pittsburgh and Western Pa... Pittsburgh. 
The Historical Society of Montgomery County ....| Norristown. do. 
Rhode Island Historical Society | Providence. Rhode Island. 
Newport Historical Society : Newport. do. 
South Carolina Historical Society Charleston. South Carolina. 
Tennessee Historical Society Nashville. Tennessee. 
Historical Society of Galveston Galveston. Texas. 
Vermont Historical Society Montpelier. Vermont. 
Middlebury Historical Society Middlebury. do. 
Virginia Historical Society Richmond. Virginia. 
Southern Historical Society do. do. 
Historical Society of Roanoke College Salem. do. 
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West Virginia Historical Society 

State Historical Society 

Alabama Historical Society .......... 
Arkansas Historical Society 

Society of California Pioneers 
Territorial Pioneers of California 


Historical Society of Southern California ......... 


Connecticut Historical Society 

American Oriental Society 

New Haven Colony Historical Society 

New London County Historical Society 

Historical Society of Delaware .................- 
Georgia Historical Society 

Chicago Historical Society 

Indiana Historical Society 


State Historical Sockety cee. 5 i. sees cwnele es 


Kansas State Historical Society 

Historical and Scientific Society 

Louisiana Historical Society 

Maine Historicat Society 

Bangor Historical Society 

Maryland Historical Society 

Massachusetts Historical Society 

American Antiquarian Society 

Pilgrim Society 

Universalist Historical Society 

New England Historic Genealogical Society 
Essex Institute 

American Congregational Association 

Old Colony Historical Society 

Dedham Historical Society 

Boston Numismatic Society 

Old Residents’ Historical Society 
Pecumtuck Valley Memorial Associaticn 
Worcester Society of Antiquity 

Historical Society of Old Newbury 

Webster Historical Society 

The Archeological Institute of America 
Weymouth Historical Society 

Boston Memorial Association 

New England Methodist Historical Society ....... 
Bostonian Society 

Plymouth Society 

Dorchester Historical and Antiquarian Society 
Houghton County Historical Society. ........... 
Wayne County Pioneer Society 

Pioneet Society........ ... Seu pes. mae ats © 6 
Minnesota Historical Society 

Missouri Historical Society 

Mississippi Historical Society 

New Hampshire Historical Society 

Nashua Historical Society 

New Hampshire Antiquarian Society 

New Jersey Historical Society 

Vineland Historical and Antiquarian Society 
Passaic County Historical Society 

The New Brunswick Historical Club 

New England Society of Orange 

Historical Society of New Mexico 





Morgantown. 
Madison. 
Tuscaloosa. 
Little Rock. 
San Francisco. 
do. 

Los Angeles. 
Hartford. 
New Haven. 
do. 
New London, 
Wilmington. 
Savannah. 
Chicago. 
Indianapolis. 
Iowa City. 
Topeka. 
Maysville. 
Baton Rouge. 
Portland. 
Bangor. 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Worcester. 
Plymouth. 
College Hill. 
Boston. 
Salem. 
Boston. 
Taunton. 
Dedham. 
Boston. 
Lowell. 
Deerfield. 
Worcester. 
Newburyport. 
Boston, 
do. 
Weymouth. 
Boston. 
do. 
do. 
Plymouth. 
Dorchester. 
Houghton. 
Detroit. 
do. 

St. Paul. 
St. Louis. 
Jackson. 
Concord. 
Nashua. 
Contoocook. 
Newark. 
Vineland. 
Paterson. 


| New Brunswick. 


Orange. 





West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 
Alabama. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
do. 
do. 
Connecticut. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Delaware. 
Georgia. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Towa. 
Kansas. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 
do. 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 


do. 
Michigan. 
do. 
do. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri. 
Mississippi. 
New Hampshire. 
do. 
do. 
New Jersey. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


New Mexico. 


| FOUNDED. 


1869 
1849 
1851 
1878 
1850 
1874 
1883 
1825 
1843 
1861 
1870 
1864 
1839 
1856 
1831 
1857 
1875 
1875 
1852 
1822 
1864 
1844 
1791 
1812 
1819 
1834 
1845 
1848 
1853 
1853 
1859 
1860 
1868 
1870 
1875 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1881 





1866 
1871 
1874 


1849 
1876 


1823 
1870 
1873 
1845 
1864 
1868 
1870 
1870 
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AN AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
IN CONTEMPLATION—Call for a meeting 
on September 9g, 1884, at Saratoga. It 
is proposed to organize, under the aus- 
pices of the American Social Science 
Association, during its next annual ses- 
sion at Saratoga, September 8-12, 1884, 
an American Historical Association, 
consisting of professors, teachers, spe- 
cialists, and others interested in the ad- 
vancement of History in this country. 
The objects of the proposed Association 
are the exchange of ideas and the wid- 
ening of acquaintance, the discussion o 
methods and original papers. Such an 
Association will certainly prove of great 
advantage to American teachers and 
students who are now more or less iso- 
lated in their fields of work. Friends of 
History can profit by association with 
one another, and also with specialists in 
the kindred subject of Social Science, 
Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 
which are represented at this annual 
meeting in Saratoga. By conference 
with co-workers historical students may 
widen their horizon of interest and cause 
their individual fields of labor to become 
more fruitful. The advantages of meet- 
ing at Saratoga are obvious. It is an 
excellent environment, attractive to all. 
The Social Science Association has al- 
ready established itself at Saratoga, and 
offers the advantages of its name and 
existing organization, the use of its hall 
for historical sessions, and special rates 
at the United States Hotel during the 
week of the Social Science conven- 
tion. 

Arrangements will be made for the 
presentation of a few original papers, in 
abstract, at the first meeting of the 
American Historical Association, which 
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will be held in Putnam Hall, Saratoga 
Tuesday, September 9, 1884, at 4 P.M. 

Joun Eaton, President of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, 

F. B. SANBORN, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association. 

C. K. Apams, Professor of History, 
University of Michigan. 

M. C. Tyter, Professor of History, 
Cornell University. 

H. B. Apams, Associate Professor of 
History, Johns Hopkins University. 


NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SO- 
CIETY OF PHILADELPHIA—Report of the 
Secretary, Henry J. Philips, Jr., for the 
year 1883, in pamphlet of forty-six 
pages. During the year were held eight 
meetings, at which eighteen papers and 
communications were read. The So- 
ciety is now in the twenty-seventh year 
of its existence. Its officers are: Presi- 
dent, Eli K. Rice; Vice-Presidents, 
Daniel G. Brinton, M.D., Wm. Chand- 
ler, Edwin W. Lehman, Lewis A. Scott ; 
Treasurer, Henry Philips, Jr.; Secre- 
taries, Henry Philips, Jr., R. Stewart 
Culin ; Librarian, Thomas Hockley. It 
has also sixteen honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents, from as many different States ; 
with a Historiographer, Charles Henry 
Hart, a Curator of Numismatics, Robert 
Coulton Davis, and a Curator of Anti- 
quities, Edwin Atlee Barber. Necro- 
logical notices for the year 1883 occupy 
fifteen of the closing pages of the Re- 
port, from the pen of the Historiog- 
rapher, Charles Henry Hart. The sub- 
jects are Charles Perrin Smith, Lucius 
Quintius Elmer, and George Sharswood, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 
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PROSE WRITINGS OF WM. CULLEN 
BRYANT. Edited by ParKE GODWIN. 
Two vols. Vol. First—Fssays, Tales, and 
Orations. Vol. Second—Travels, Addresses, 
Editorial Comments and Criticisms. Square 
8vo, pp. 431 and 424. New York : 1884. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

These two handsomely printed volumes are 
uniform in size with the *‘ Biography ” and with 
the ‘‘ Poetical Works” of Mr. Bryant, constitut- 
ing altogether a set of six volumes. Mr. Godwin 
has brought into this collection, with scholarly 
care and discriminating taste, such valuable 
specimens of the prose writings of Mr. Bryant as 
tend to illustrate the scope, vivacity, and versa- 
tility of the author’s powers, the range and 
current of his studies, and his opinions at differ- 
ent times, as well as the relation of his intel- 
lectual activities to the various historical develop- 
ments of our politics and literature. The literary 
essays include four lectures on Poetry, delivered 
in 1825 before the New York Athenzum, and 
papers of ‘‘ Early American Verse,” ‘‘ Trisyl- 
labic Feet in Iambic Measure,’’ ‘‘ Nostradamus’s 
Provencal Poets,” ‘‘Moriscan Romances,” 
‘*Female Troubadours,” ‘‘Oldham’s Poems,” 
‘* Abraham Cowley,” and ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of 
the English Language.” The narratives are five 
in number, “ The Whirlwind,” ‘‘ The Indian 
Spring,” ‘‘The Marriage Blunder,” ‘‘ The 
Skeleton’s Cave,” and ‘‘ A Story of Cuba.” The 
commemorative discourses are those on Cooper, 
Irving, Halleck, and Verplanck. 

The sketches of travel in the second volume 
include ‘‘ Illinois Fifty Years Ago,” ‘‘ A Tour in 
the Old South,” ‘‘The Early Northwest,” and 
““A Visit to Mexico,’”’ which all students of 
American history will appreciate the opportunity 
of possessing in so desirable a form. ‘The 
division styled Occasional Addresses embraces 
twenty-nine chapters, and that of Editorial Com- 
ments and Criticisms about twenty chapters. The 
work, as a whole, is one of permanent worth. 
As a memorial and record of the life of one of 
the earliest and most eminent of American men 
of letters, it will prove itself a treasure not only 
to scholars but to the general public. It is a 
model of bookmaking, large type, wide margins, 
and the finest of paper and press work. 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
HARTFORD, 1633-1883. By GEORGE LEON 
WALKER. Illustrated. Svo, pp. 503. Hart- 
ford : 1884. Brown & Gross. 

This work will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in American church history. It is 
carefully and elegantly written, and covering so 
long a period—two hundred and fifty years—it 


naturally brings into notice a large measure of 
fresh material, aside from correcting many points 
in the general narrative that have been mistold. 
The events of the year 1633 on both sides of 
the Atlantic are concisely presented, together 
with numerous preceding occurrences which the 
author very justly remarks ‘‘ may be accounted 
their natural progenitors.” ‘The refusal by 
Bishop Hooper, in 1550, to be consecrated in the 
usual Romish vestments, marked the beginning 
of a controversy which was to give rise to the 
Separatist movement. With the succession of 
Mary, eight hundred Protestant clergy and prom- 
inent laity were driven by persecution into 
foreign lands; and among those who went to 
Germany the controversy first made prominent 
through Hooper’s scruples was emphasized, and 
resulted in the party of Separatism, which is 
said to date from 1554. The men, however, 
who desired separation from the Church of Eng- 
land were very few compared with those who 
only wanted a reform of the doctrine and 
practice of the Church. Thus when, through the 
accession of Elizabeth in 1558, the exiles were 
enabled to return to England, the chief struggle 
of the reformers was a Puritan rather than a 
Separatist endeavor. The reader is carried in 
these pages step by step through all these early 
religious conflicts, and made to understand 
clearly ‘‘ how the First Church in Hartford came 
to be.” There is nothing in the history of the 
human race more striking and instructive than 
the career of these pioneers in the roadless wilder- 
ness of New England. The Church did not 
progress in one straightforward line, but it had 
schisms and divisions and heart-burnings. Strong 
and good men with iron wills were every now 
and then arrayed squarely against each other. 
Even witchcraft crept in. The chapteron Early 
Church Usages is one of special interest. The 
distraction of continued political anxiety, and 
the demoralizing influences of border-life ex- 
periences are admirably portrayed; also the 
personality of each successive pastor. The il- 
lustrations are pertinent, and add to the valuable 
character of the work. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, for 
Year ending May 1, 1884. Pamphlet, 12mo, 
pp- 14. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The officers of this valuable and interesting 
.nstitution are: President, Rev. John Hall, D.D, 
New York; Vice-Presidents—Rev. John Ley- 
burn, D.D., Baltimore ; Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D.D, New York; Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., 
Richmond; Rev. Francis L. Patton, D.D., 
Princeton; Rev. J. T. Cooper, D.D., Alle- 
gany; Rev. S. J. Nichols, D.D, St. Louis ; 
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and William L. Wheelock, Samuel Sloan, and 
William E. Dodge, Jr., of New York; Secre- 
taries—Rev. J. B. Dales, D.D., and Rev. D. K. 
‘furner; Treasurer, Prof. De B. K. Ludwig ; 
and an Executive Committee of twenty-four gen- 
tlemen. It is the only society of this character 
connected with the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. The beginning of a museum 
has been made, and the library already contains 
nearly twenty thousand volumes, and about sixty 
thousand pamphlets, sermons, etc. During the 
year donations have come in from almost all 
parts of the Presbyterian world. The little 
pamphlet gives us the Constitution of this So- 
ciety, with its plan of membership and endow- 
ment. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE BARRELL EMER- 
SON, LL.D. By RoBert C. WATERSTON. 
Presented at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, May 10, 1883. With a Sup- 
plement. 8vo, pp. 124. 1884. Cambridge, 
Mass. : John Wilson & Son, University Press. 


The interesting subject of this memoir was 
born in 1797 and died in 1881, at the home of 
his son-in-law, Hon, John Lowell, Brookline, 
Mass. The sketch of his long and useful career 


skillfully condensed into thirty-five pages, is sup- 
plemented by several excellent essays on the 


growth and development of the country during 
his lifetime. Mr. Waterston argues that no man 
can be preperts understood except by measuring 
him with the period in which he lived, He says : 
“*We must know the condition of society in 
which he acted ; how it influenced him, and how 
he in return was affected by it. The life of a 
man resembles in some respects that of a city. It 
is not simply the crowded streets and squares 
that impart to a metropolis its interest. The 
question will present itself: Has it a history, 
recollections, traditions ? Why do men ask where 
Franklin was born, and where Hancock lived ? 
What to us would be the little town of Palos, if 
we forgot that Columbus sailed thence to discover 
America?” Mr. Emerson’s life covered so large 
a portion of the nineteenth century, and witnessed 
such unprecedented expansion and progress in 
the country and age, that the facts brought to- 
gether by the author are of surprising interest 
and importance. When Mr. Emerson was an 
infant in his cradle, Napoleon, with forty thou- 
sand men, invaded Egypt. When a lad of ten 
years of age, Fulton launched his first steam ves- 
sel on the Hudson. When he was twenty years 
of age, not one railroad existed in Europe. Dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life over fifty thou- 
sand miles of railroad were built. Mr. Emerson 
was forty-seven years. old when the first line of 
electric telegraph was iaid on this continent, be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, and yet he 
lived to see the iron thread covering not less 
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than fifty thousand miles in this country alone. 
When he was fifty-seven years old there was not 
an ocean cable in the world ; but he lived to see 
more than seventy thousand miles of cable cross- 
ing seas and oceans. Chapters on discover- 
ies and inventions, the telephone, the Civil War, 
men of thought, and Emerson and his friends, in 
addition to those on the subjects above named, 
teem with suggestive information. 


ON HISTORY AND THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY. Three Lectures by WILLIAM 
P. ATKINSON, Professor of English and 
History in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 16mo, pp. 107. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1884. 


The true principles of education are presented 
in this little volume with much force. ‘‘ No 
form of liberal education can afford to omit the 
study of history,” is the text of each able essay. 
Professor Atkinson has presented the subject in 
the most convincing style, and has crowded 
so much that is excellent and instructive into his 
pages that we cordially recommend each and all 
of our readers to indulge in the intimate com- 
panionship of the work. In clear, terse para- 
graphs he pictures the material of which school 
compendiums are composed, and how chronology 
is mistaken for history, as in the olden time. 
And he tells us that when we have worried pain- 
fully into our memories, in their proper order, 
all the kings of England and of Europe, and all 
the battles, and the date of Magna Charta and the 
Reformation, etc., we have still no more history 
than we have a house to live in by simply erect- 
ing a frame. Such educational framework 
tumbles to pieces as fast as it is constructed, ex- 
cept in the case of that very stupid class of 
mortals who in liew of mind have only 
memory. Concerning the proper nourishment 
of the human mind, the placing of it in a favor- 
able situation for growth, and the general process 
of development from variety of intellectual 
food, we receive valuable lessons. The. author 
defines literature as the written record of man’s 
thoughts, and history the story of men’s thoughts 
as they have developed into action. A poem 
may prove the most precious of historical docu- 
ments, though it may not contain the record of 
a single real occurrence. History is the story of 
the growth of civilization ; and yet the events of 
yesterday or of the last hour.are as much history 
as if they had happened a thousand years ago. 
The true office of history is to trace the gradual 
and often interrupted steps of progress—not to 
be the monotonous chronicle of battles which 
are only its incidents. In all the walks of life, 
and in all its industries, we are taught in this 
book that no study has more to do with whatever 
tends to make men thanhistory. ‘‘ You might.” 
says Professor Atkinson, “‘call it the story of 
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the engineering of life, where is spread out the 
record of all manner of experiments of living, 
the plans of all sorts of social structures men 
have raised, and why they stood or why they 
fell, and what lessons they transmitted. * * * 
The student of history is led to look upon 
human life as a whole, and to consider human 
thought and human action in all their possible 
relations. * * * Its greatest service is not so 
much to increase our knowledge as to stimulate 
thought, and broaden our intellectual horizon, 
and for this purpose no study is its equal.” 


MYTHS OF THE IROQUOIS. An advanced 
section of the Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. By ERMINNIE A. SMITH. 
Quarto, pp. 68. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

This careful study of the myths and folk lore 
of the once powerful Iroquois is admirably 
classified, each division of the subject being 
treated in separate chapters, entitled, consecu- 
tively, ‘‘God and other Supernatural Beings,” 
‘*Pigmies,’ ‘‘ Practice of Sorcery,’ ‘* Mytho- 
logic Explanations of Phenomena,” ‘‘ Tales,” 
‘*Religion.”” The illustrations are all from na- 
tive Indian drawings executed over fifty years 
ago. Thestories are told in the sante style, as 


nearly as practicable, that they were jotted down 
by the author of the work in the several reser- 


vations of the Iroquois in the United States and 
Canada. The savage story-tellers were gifted 
with remarkable imaginative powers ; but through 
their wild fables and historical legends, handed 
along through the ages, the student will be able to 
glean valuable lessons concerning the family life 
and history of the men of the forest in the olden 
time. 

The many who are at present interested in 
this particular branch of ethnology will find much 
that is new and entertaining in these folk-lore 
stories by Mrs. Smith, whose dictionary of the 
Iroquois dialects is soon to be published by the 
Bureau at Washington. 


THREE VILLAGES. By W. D. HowELts. 
16mo, pp. 198. Boston: 1884. James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

The names of the three villages which form 
the subject of this little book are Lexington, 
Shirley and Gnadenhitten. Mr. Howells de- 
scribes them with the pen of a master, and we 
cannot presume that he has made use of any- 
thing less than personal and practical informa- 
tion. The region about Boston, he says ‘‘ seems 
to be the battle-ground of all the seasons when 
the spring is nominally in possession.” Lexing- 
ton, he tells us, lies ten or twelve miles inland ; 
only a little beyond the worst of the east wind, but 
just a little too far from Boston to be strictly sub- 
urban in aspect, and has not yet been overtaken 
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by the unpicturesque prosperity which has befall- 
en so many New England villages. Shirley is 
in reality the title to an animated chapter about 
the Shakers, whom the author pictures from many 
points of view other than their trade in apple- 
sauce and garden seeds. Gnadenhiitten intro- 
duces us to the Moravians of early America, and 
their arduous labors among the Indians of Penn- 
sylvania, and beyond. Chief among these de- 
voted missionaries was David Zeisberger, who 
worked sixty-two years in the Indian field with- 
out compensation, never willing to take pay for 
his services. He was the author of a German 
and of an English grammar of the Onondaga 
language, and a dictionary in that tongue con- 
taining nearly two thousand pages, as well as a 
Delaware grammar and spelling-book. He also 
translated innumerable hymns and sermons for 
the use of Indian congregations, The Rev. John 
Heckewelder labored almost as long among the 
Indians, and he bequeathed to our literature a 
work on the history, character and customs of 
some of our North American tribes, One of his 
daughters, born in one of the Indian villages on 
the Tuscarawas, survived until last September in 
Bethlehem. 


BOUND TOGETHER. A Sheafof Papers.’ 
By DONALD G. MITCHELL. I2mo, pp. 29I. 
New York, 1884. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The title to Mr. Mitchell’s volume is suggestive 
of its varied contents. ‘‘ The book is a medley,” 
he tells us in a prefatory note, ‘‘in which the 
grandiloquence | open-air speech is set beside 
the cozy familiarities of the chimney-corner.” It 
contains the oration on Washington Irving, de- 
livered at the centennial celebration of Irving’s 
birth, held a year ago at Tarrytown ; a course of 
lectures on ‘* Titian and His Times,” ‘‘ Two 
College Talks,” ‘‘ Beginnings of an Old Town,” 
an address delivered on the occasion of the second 
centennial of the foundation of the town of Nor- 
wich ; and two very delightful series of essays, 
which have in them all the beauty and delicacy 
of thought and expression which thirty years ago 
made the name of Ik Marvel a famous and be- 
loved one. They are grouped under the general 
heads ‘‘ Processions of the Months,” and ‘‘ In- 
doors and Out-of-doors.” 

THERE WAS ONCE A MAN. A Story. 
By R. H. NEWELL (Orpheus C. Kerr). IIlus- 
trated. I2mo, pp. 526. New York: 1884. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. For Our Con- 
tinent Publishing Co. 


The scene of this story is laid among the 
citizens of New York sixty years age, shortly 
after the town was surveyed and streets planned 
above Houston Street. The odd. title of the 
book, and the name of the author who won fame 
and other rewards some twenty years ago by a 
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work of which 60,000 copies were sold, are suffi- 
cient to insure it a wide circulation. The plot 
is ingenious and original, and the quaint style in 
which it is treated, lighted up here and there with 
bright flashes of humor, render it delightful read- 
ing, particularly at this season of the year when 
the tired brain seeks diversion and entertain- 
ment. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF AMERICA to the 
year 1525. By ARTHUR JAMES WEISE, M.A. 
8vo, vp. 380. New York, 1884: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


Mr. Weise has produced a charming as well 
as an exhaustive work on an obscure but by no 
means an uninteresting subject, and the general 
reader may join with the antiquarian scholar in 
animated gratitude for the achievement. He 
seems in its preparation to have left few sources 
of information unexplored. He has examined with 
care the various statements of historical writers 
concerning the voyages of persons whom they 
believed to have been the discoverers of certain 
portions of the coast of America, between Baf- 
fin’s Bay and Terra del Fuego, and tells us that 
the asserted discovery of America by the North- 
men rests more upon conjecture than evidence. 
The interest of the volume is very greatly en- 
hanced by copies of the rarest old maps in exist- 
ence, of which one is a part of the Cabot map of 
1544 in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, and 
another is a part of the map of the world, made 
by Johann Ruysch, contained in the edition of 
Ptolemy’s geography printed in Rome in 1508. 
Three of the maps are neatly folded in a cower 
pocket of the handsome volume. The opening 
chapter, embracing some fifty pages, touches 
— the origin of the aborigines of the Western 

emisphere ; and it also shows the fictitious nat- 
ure of the so-called evidence that the Northmen 
ever saw or traversed any part of the eastern 
coast of the United States. As for the long- 
fostered delusion concerning the stone-built mill 
at Newport, Mr. Weise sweeps it away entirely, 
saying : ‘‘ The remarkable statement that it was 
erected by the Northmen is also an instance of 
the infatuation of the learned men who believed 
it to be a Norse monument.” The second cha 
ter, one of the most entertaining in the book, 
contains the unique story of the Polo travelers, 
the prologue that introduces the notable acts of 
the explorers of the fifteenth century. It was 
never before told in a style so realistic; we can 
almost see in the flesh those three oddly-clad, 
sun-embrowned men returning to their native 
city of Venice after so many years’ absence, that 
they were almost forgotten by their kindred, 
having walked across the whole longitude of 
Asia. Every chapter thrcughout the volume 
bristles with the evidence of painstaking re- 
search, and the material is so agreeably presented 
that the study of it becomes a pleasure. We are 
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treated to much that is new to many of us, but it 

bears the unmistakable stamp of authenticity. 

The book is not too large for convenience, it is 
elegantly printed, and we know of no other 

which contains so well-condensed and thorough’ 
an account of the discovery of America. 


A PALACE PRISON. On the Past and the 
Present. A Novel. 16mo, pp. 347. New 
York, 1884: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


The reader will not be long in making the dis- 
covery that the writer of this volume possesses 
familiar knowledge of the institutions of which 
he writes, and an intense earnestness, as if but 
for a clear and intelligent self-restraint much 
more could be told than appears in the printed 
lines. It is a vivid picture of the sad life to 
which so many of our tenderest and most sensi- 
tive friends—those who have been worried, 
wearied, or worn out—are condemned. ‘The au- 
thor says in his preface : ‘‘ A prominent physician 
read this book in manuscript. He is one of the 
trustees of a large asylum, and is not satisfied 
with its conduct. Yet he declined to commend 
the book, because ‘Its publication will have a 
tendency to — asylums, and _ reduce 
their maintenance fund. How then,’ he asked, 
‘can we support the institutions ?’ 

“Ts, then, the ‘institution’ of more worth 
than the unhappy living souls and suffering bod- 
ies for whose care it was created? May God 
grant that his fears be realized,—at least so far 
as to compel public interest in a new ‘ prison-re- 
form,’ for the more humane treatment of those 
who should receive the tenderest Christian 
care!” And we are also told that the story is a 
true one, and although the action of the story 
began twenty-seven years ago, its hapless heroine 
still lives, and so does the system which holds her. 


CATHOLIC. An essential and exclusive at- 
tribute of the True Church. By RicHT REv’p 
MONSIGNOR CAPEL, D.D., Domestic Prelate 
of His Holiness Leo. XIII. 8vo, pp. 140. 
New York: 1884. Wilcox & O’Donnell Co. 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


This work is addressed to the members of the 
Episcopal Convention, held at Philadelphia in 
1883, and those whom they represented, Its 
object is professedly to prove who is the lawful 
possessor of the name ‘‘Catholic.” The emi- 
nent author says, ‘‘ That in the representative 
body of the Protestant Episcopalians there should 
been have found one-twelfth of its members 
claiming the name ‘Catholic’ for their religious 
society is a remarkable sign of the times.” He 
esteems the issue of the controversy important, 
**Catholic having been decreed a note of the 
Christian Church fifteen hundred years ago, by 
its teachers in Generai Council.” 
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MURILLO, 


From the original picture by himself in the Private Collection of the King of the French. 























